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THE MINISTRY TO A WARD. 


‘¢ AND what would you do in such a case, Dr. Primrose ?” 
said the editor. 

‘¢Oh!” replied the doctor, startled, ‘* I am the last person 
to advise. I must have spoken very carelessly if you sup- 
posed I meant to. Certainly, I would not advise in speaking 
to a man of your experience.” 

‘*T have not asked you to advise,” said the editor. ‘I 
certainly have not asked you what, with my experience, you 
would attempt. I have only asked what you would do if you 
had this thing to do, having the experience which you have 
had.” 

They were talking of the subject which engaged us and our 
readers in the beginning of May this year, ** Neighborhood 
Oversight” — the possible spiritual and moral care of a 
crowded region in a large city. 

Dr. Primrose saw that he had held back with a coyness 
to which no minister has any right. But he wasted no word 
in apology. 

‘¢T should ask the director, whoever he was —I should ask 
the bishop, or secretary, or board which had any business to 
say, to tell me how far my responsibility extended. I should 
want to do well what I had to do. And I should hope not to 
have a diocese like that of the Bishop of London.” 
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‘Yes; that is reasonable. And how large is that — or 
how small?” 

‘¢T should take what was given me. Paul had all Europe 
given him; but I should hope they would not give me more 
than twenty thousand people. And I should hope they might 
all live together. Indeed, I should beg to be transferred to 
the Rocky Mountains if they did not live together.” 

‘¢ It shall be together,” said the editor, forgetting for the 
moment that he could no more appoint Dr. Primrose to this 
post than he could make him private confessor to the Shah 
Persia. Then he corrected himself, and said, ‘* Oh, yes, that 
is taken for granted.” 

‘¢ We are taking it all for granted,” said the good doctor. 
‘* So we will take it for granted that my circumstances are 
independent — that I can buy a broom without an order from 
the executive board, or give a car ticket to a lame man.” 

‘© Yes; this, also, is taken for granted.” 

‘¢ First of all, in the heart of my ward, or district, I would 
hire my house — it should not be too small, either. My fancy 
pictures an old-fashioned house, my dear sir. It shall be 
one, perhaps, which sixteen families inhabit to-day — one in 
each room and in each of the attics. But I do not insist on 
sixteen rooms, only I shall use all that I have. This house 
will be, if you will pardon the word, the Cathedral of the 
ward. But I do not know why I use it, because it will set 
you off on the idea of preaching, which is the last thing I aim 
at. I doubt not they have preaching enough now —if they 
wished to listen. 

‘¢ But the house is to be accessible to each and all, as a 
cathedral should be. This is why I give it this name. It is 
to be the house of all my people as much as it is my own. I 
shall be glad, indeed, if it is of that particular fashion of 
forty years ago which has what my brother used to call a 
‘ bowling-alley parlor.’ Such a parlor, fit for nothing else 
that I know of, would be of real service in a cathedral house. 
If there is none, I shall be apt to cut down a partition and 
throw two of the larger rooms into one. 
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‘Now it is our business to make the neighbors feel at 
home. First of all, I shall try —and Mrs. Primrose would 
have more success than I1—to make the school-teachers like 
to run in there on any errand, and for any advice. My own 
children should go to the public school; there would be the 
beginning. I should ask these young ladies to bring in their 
friends, and I should soon make them understand that they 
were welcome at any hour, for any purpose. My books 
should be their books; if I could help them I would help 
them, for I know that they would help me. As often as we 
could we would have little parties of them, where, without 
forcing the conversation, we should be sure to have their 
views of the neighborhood. You see, your public school- 
teacher is the best intermediary you have, in practice, with 
the people of the ward. She knows her children, more or 
less; if she is good for anything she knows the needs of the 
poorer ones better than any one else does; and, through her, 
you can generally get access to any home where there are 
children. My twenty thousand people will give me about 
four thousand school-children. As you manage things, this 
will make about eighty of these teachers, and if I could do 
nothing else but keep in communication with my people 
through them I should not think I was living in vain. 

‘*This takes time, of course. While this is going on, I 
should make it my business to acquaint myself with the min- 
isters now in the ward, and with the managers of public char- 
ities there. I studied such » ward last summer, to find that 
within comparatively narrow space there are a mission for 
children, a workingmen’s club-house, an orphan asylum, an 
industrial home where men can earn their board by sawing 
wood, two large halls for philanthropic meetings and other 
purposes of public spirit, one synagogue, and five churches. 
All the people engaged in these enterprises are engaged in 
just the work which I am set upon; they know their ground 
as I do not; and one of them is worth more than Iam as far 
as his special detail goes. So that I shall sit at their feet in 


taking advice. With regard to any particular family, or in 
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any difficulty, they would know the traditions of the neigh- 
borhood, and those traditions are, of course, to be respected. 

«* Now let me tell you why I was so eager to have those 
sixteen rooms. We have used up two of them for our large 
parlor, where everybody may come and go. My wife and I 
and the children will need half of what is left. The kitchen 
will have enough to do in our arrangements, and that takes 
another. Still, I should hope to have four or five bed-rooms, 
in which I might stow away as many of the young men who 
are to help me. I should not engage one of these young men 
till I was sure of him. I should not expect to find them 
ready-made, but I should want at least one for a beginning. 
You know who he is, and how readily he would take hold of 
this work. I should make him, from the beginning, ‘ keeper 
of the calendar,’ and, as soon as I enlisted them, I should send 
them round to take the census of the ward, somewhat as Mr. 
Booth took the census of East London. Before we were a fort- 
night older we would know what was the name of each family 
in each tenement-house or other home; we would know how 
many children there were in the public and other schools ; with 
the help of the teachers we would know the names of those chil- 
dren, or of most of them; we would know if they had any con- 
nection of any sort with any church; and gradually we would 
know what clubs they were connected with, what were their 
social ties, whether they ‘ belonged,’ so to speak, to our ward, 
or whether they were merely transient people. If my Man 
Friday, with whom I begin, has the ability that I think he has, 
I would have this calendar absolutely complete before four 
months were past, and if my other plans succeeded I would 
know from week to week what changes were to be made in it. 
It seems red-tapey and like a bureau, but I cannot help that. 
I should be very little satisfied with myself if, after four 
months of such work as we talk of, I could not, with a proper 
index, turn up the name of any one of the twenty thousand 
whom God had given to my care. I should be horribly mor- 
tified if I read in the morning Herald that a man whose name 
seemed to be Smith was found on the sidewalk dead, and that, 
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from a receipted bill in his pocket, it was found that he lived 
at No. 99 Colony Street, if I knew nothing more about him 
than I read in the newspaper. In fact, what I am put there 
for, as L understand it, is to know what sort of people are 
living around me, and to be able, within a week’s time, to say 
whether one of those people be working upward, or whether 
he be working downward — whether they are all living for a 
better life, or whether they are going to the devil. 

** How am I going to find this out? Now you see why I 
want the five rooms. I shall engage, one by one, as Man 
Friday and I find the proper people, just as many consecrated 
young fellows as want to go to work in this work: the work, 
nunely, of building up that which has fallen down, and of 
proclaiming glad tidings to people who are poor. You do 
not know the life of to-day if you think I shall have any dif- 
ficulty in finding them. I could choose twenty such from 
every graduating class of Harvard College. I say this because 
I have known the graduating classes there for a good many 
years. I should not take them all from those graduating 
classes; [ should take a good many of them from the most 
active walks of life; I should want young fellows who knew 
their kind, and could touch elbows with them. I should be 
in no hurry about enlisting them; I had rather have the right 
men than to have my corps all ready at the beginning. In 
fact, Lam supposing that I am working with that freedom 
that I need not be afraid of any board of directors, and that 
I can work my results in God’s time and not in man’s. But 
as soon as I enlisted any one of these men I should say to 
him, * You have to take one hundred families from our calen- 
dar, and you are responsible for those families. By ‘* being 
responsible” I mean that you are to know every Saturday 
night something with regard to each of those hundred fami- 
lies which you did not know the Saturday night before, and 
you are to be able to give a statement, accurate as far as it 
goes, of what was the condition of your families within five 
or six days past. When poor Smith, with the receipted 
bill in his pocket, is picked up dead by the police, I shall 
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come to you; I shall say, ‘* This man is in our ward; is he 
one of your people?” and you must be able to tell me, as 
soon as you can look at your memorandum, where every 


Smith in your hundred is, or is likely to be, and which of 


those Smiths might have been found dead, after a drunken fit, 
upon the sidewalk.’ 

‘¢Of such co-operators as this you see at once that for 
twenty thousand people I shall need nearly thirty. As I say, 
I hope to have five or six of them in the house with me. Now 
you come to the necessity for hiring my second house, which 
is to be very much like your University Settlement in Riving- 
ton Street, a house where I shall have eight women living, 
who are engaged in the very same business. Each of the 
eight women will have under her charge, or oversight, one 
hundred families, and, as you know, there are families where 
a woman can make herself a friend as no man can. 

‘¢ Now, please, count up and see where we are. 

‘¢ With your experience of such conditions, you know — or 
you ought to know — that the five churches in your ward and 
the synagogue now touch, at one point or another, about two 
hundred of your families, perhaps more. They are not large 
churches, I suppose, and we shall find that three-fourths of 
their ‘members’ are what you would call suburban. They 
are, at least, resident outside of our ward. With these peo- 
ple our visitors need not concern themselves, except to win 
their sympathy and friendship. We have, probably, in 
al, three thousand families, more or less. More or less, I 
say, because there will be a great number of single persons, 
men or women, who may or may not be counted into the fam- 
ilies. A man who lives in his own room, and takes all his 
meals away from home, is certainly not a member of any 
family. A man who is a boarder in a house, probably shares 
the family conditions, and may be best registered as a mem- 
ber of it. 

‘¢ For these three thousand families I have provided thus 
far, you see, fourteen visitors —counting myself as one — 
living in two homes: in what I called the ¢ Cathedral,’ and in 
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q the women’s house, which we may call by the English phrase 
: ( of the ‘Settlement.’ Of course, if nice old Mad. Champer- 
; noon liked to give us the use of that good large house of hers, 
I would put more people into the Cathedral. But we want 
both these places to be homes, and not ‘ institutions.’ I shall, 
therefore — or I should, therefore, — have no tears if the 
other ministers, men and women whom we are to provide, say 
fourteen in all, lived in such homes as they found convenient. 
If they made themselves into little clubs so much the better. 

*¢T call them ‘ ministers’ because that is just what they are ; 
each of them, in his way and place, is to keep the run of his 
hundred families, and minister to them. But I do not want 
them to be preachers, more than I want the women in the Set- 
tlement to be preachers, or the men in the Cathedral. As I 
said before, there is preaching enough, and more than enough, 
_ taking the good with the poor. 
‘¢T should select myself the inmates of my own house, and 
the women, or ladies, in the Settlement. I should select some 
of the fourteen other ministers — half women and half men. 
: But a considerable number, ten at least, I should ask the Cath- 
olic bishop, the Methodist bishop, the Jewish rabbis, the 
Episcopal bishop, and the local conferences of the other 
churches to select. There is not much sectarianism among 
the rank and file of the people, but there is some, and we 
should need to have one or two Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Jews, and so on, known and authenti- 
cated as such, in our working force. 

‘¢ Now about these thirty ministers. There is no objection 
to their having something else to do—tent-makers, if they 





like, as Paul was, or shoe-makers, as John Pounds was and 
Jacob Boehme. But they must agree to give us more than 
half, and that the best half, of their time —all the evenings, 
all the Sundays, all the holidays, and a good deal more. But 
a man might do some work on a newspaper, or he might post 
accounts, or he might be studying for a profession, or he 
might be a waiter in an eating-house ; a2 woman might do any 
of these things, and she might work certain hours as 2 type- 
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writer or amanuensis. <All such work would keep them in 
touch with working-people. But we want the freshness and 
go of their lives, as the Lord had the real force of Paul's life 
in Corinth and in Ephesus. The tent-making must be wholly 
subordinate. 

‘¢ As I appointed each one I should have to sit down with 
him separately and explain his duty. He would be sure to 
think that he was to have a Sunday audience, and to preach. 
I should have to explain that ministering one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours in every week is a very different thing. He 
would have, first of all, to make acquaintance, by hook or by 
crook, with his hundred families, and such ¢ solitaries,’ also, 
as should be assigned to him. He must do this through the 
children, at the clubs, in their shops, in the street-cars. 
Probably he could not visit in all their houses. He might 
know some of them only through the police. But, somehow, 
he must be able, on his own register, to enter conscientiously 
some such memorandum as 

«¢ A, B. and wife, C. D., seven children, at Benjamin 
School and Arbella School and Salvation Army School. Man 
drinks badly at McDowell’s and Riedel’s. Boy Hugh broke 
his arm May 4, and is at Children’s Hospital.’ 

‘¢If my minister cannot keep up that register squarely and 
promptly, why, I must dismiss him and find some one that can. 
For there are plenty that can. As you know, Mr. Editor, 
you could find twenty men in any graduating class at Harvard 
College eager to start on just such work. It is excellent work 
for a young doctor waiting for patients. Many another good 
fellow, starting in his profession, would be glad of it. There 
are women who dream of such a life as I propose, purely 
from Christian eagerness to help, and they do not know how 
or where to enter it. We should not get the right people all 
at once, but we should ‘ refine as we run,’ as Dr. Watts says, 
and the second year we should do better than the first. 

‘s After we were started [ should have at least two meetings 
a week of all the ministers, probably more. One would be 
the health meeting, one would be the crime meeting. You 
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would have in your ward ten deaths, or thereabouts, every 
week. I should have the registry every night from City Hall. 

«¢*¢ Miss Overton, we have the death of Bridget Cradock.’ 

‘¢*¢ Yes, sir; it is the little niece who was at the City Hos- 
pital. She was buried at Cedar Grove. Her mother asked 
me to go and I went with them. No, there is no one else 
sick in the family. I told my friend, Mrs. Nickerson, and 
she came down herself and left some flowers.’ 

‘¢¢ Mr. Francis, here is the death of James Smith, 4 years 
old.’ 

«¢« Not on my list, sir.’ 

‘© No,’ says Mr. Matthew, ‘ he is one of my boys. I think 
you will remember the white-swelling case I told you of. Dr. 
Cheever came down to see it. His poor mother is all knocked 
down. JI asked Mrs. Greatheart to take the children into her 
house to play, so the poor mother might have her grief out.’ 

‘¢* Which of the Sullivans is this — Peter Sullivan, 38?’ 

‘¢¢ That is my case, sir. The man landed only last month. 
He seemed a decent man, but he was dying then. I saw him 
every day for the last week, and have written home to his 
brother. The St. Vincent people take the expenses, and the 
funeral will be Thursday.’ 

‘*And soon. I would not be disgraced by having a child 
of God go from this world to heaven without knowing how 
the family was left, or, if there were no visible family, with- 
out letting him know that he had, all the same, brothers and 
sisters. And if there were contagion, or, worse than that, if 
there were the causes of diphtheria or typhus, I would know 
that, too. I would be able to take all the well children from 
a scarlet-fever house in time. I would have no hot-bed of 
any such plague in a region given me to oversee.” 

Dear Dr. Primrose became fairly excited as he dwelt on 
other possibilities, but he calmed himself and went on : — 

‘‘The ten cases would offer, perhaps, one difficult one, 
which I must take and carry through. But I should have 
behind me the whole force of the church of Christ and of a 
Christian state, all their institutions and all their charities, 
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and if among us we cannot work the miracles, I have misread 
my Gospel. 

‘¢ The rest of the evening we should spend in hard work, 
revising our lists, entering inquiries for the public school 
teachers and for the police, strengthening each other's hands, 
as in such work thirty right-minded people will. 

‘‘ The other weekly meeting would be for crime. Your 
ward will give you twelve hundred commitments to one or 


another prison in a year, say sixty a week. More than half 


of these are ¢ solitaries.’ Perhaps twenty represent familics. 

‘¢* Miss Guion, what can you tell us of Hiram Quincy 
Sprodel ?’ 

‘¢«T feel dreadfully about him, sir. But, really, he is my 
first man at the island. We thought he would keep the 
pledge, but Fourth of July came, and he was so drunk he 
struck a policeman.’ 

‘* You know,” said Mr. Primrose, ‘‘ that to strike a police- 
man is to violate the greatest commandment of the eleven, 
though, as it happens, it is not mentioned in words in the 
eatechism. 

‘¢« But,’ Miss Guion goes on, ‘I have been at the house 
this afternoon. I hope good will come out of it. Dear little 
Araminta can go to her aunt’s now; Sprodel’s mother is will- 
ing to go back to Germany, and the state will send her. You 
know her husband is alive now. That only leaves Mrs. 
Sprodel and Hermann, who gets three dollars a week at the 
dice-box factory, and, luckily, Sprodel is sentenced for six 
months. Mr. Howard is so good as to take him on his list at 
the island. When he comes back perhaps we can send him to 
Cambridge, or some prohibition town.’ 

‘¢T would follow up every commitment, at the moment, in 
that way. I would freeze to every man and woman committed, 
and, having the power given me, which you and I have,” said 
Dr. Primrose, proudly, ‘‘ of loosening the power of sin, and 
holding it back forever, in the end we would not have a raft 
of second commitments. They are the disgrace of our Christ- 
janity. You shall be sure that my ministers would begin to 
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feel ashamed when their men and women, and in particular 
their children, broke down. And they would take care 
beforehand. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 

‘¢ Prevention?” said the editor, with a question-mark. 

‘* Prevention! What else is all this machinery of working- 
men’s clubs, free reading-rooms, Knights of Pythias and 
Knights of Malta, country week, and schools of industry? 
What is the public library and Sunday School and church and 
lecture and concert and museum and art gallery? What ts 
each of them for, and all of them together, but to lift up the 
lives of people and to keep them out of temptation? What 
is ministry but leading them out from the temptation of lower 
life into the largeness of higher life, into its courage and 
strength ? 

‘Now, with nine-tenths of the people in your cities all 
this is done. They belong to the ‘ classes,’ as you say, which 
are not the ‘ criminal classes.” In my ward, Mr. Editor,” said 
the excited chief of ministry, ‘‘ there shall be no criminal 
class, if we may have our way. Our ministers, men and 
women, will all be doing what the five who are now there are 
doing — lifting these people into higher life, remitting their 
sins and retaining them.” 


There was a little pause, and then the editor asked Dr. 
Primrose if he had thought what his scheme would cost. 

‘¢ Cost!” cried Dr. Primrose, with noble scorn. ‘* Do you 
ask that? You, who know that the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof? It will cost about as much in a year as 
your ward pays in three days for its tickets to the theatre, or 
as it pays in a month for its whiskey and its lager. It would 
cost as much for a year as to keep the Italian opera open for 
a fortnight.” 

‘* How much is that?” asked the editor. 

‘¢ Well, do not be too particular. You can see how much 
it would cost. You could not run the Cathedral or the Set- 
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the average your ministers ought to be paid five hundred dol- 
lars a year each, some less, some more, according to their 
work. Take it all together,” said he, cheerfully, ‘*I shall 
start upon it as soon as Roberts Brothers give me thirty thou- 
sand dollars for the copy-right of my essays on ‘ Social Life 
in Cities.’ And for the per contra side we will reduce the 
death-rate of the ward fifty per cent., and we will reduce the 
number of people it sends to the island by one-half. So we 
shall make a good showing on our ledger.” 

We cannot illustrate Dr. Primrose’s plans better than 
the narrative, which follows, of Dr. Tuckerman’s successes. A 
personal knowledge, by an intelligent, humane, and deter- 
mined friend, of every person in the town, however recent his 
arrival, or however humble his circumstances —this is the 
necessity. The reader of Mr. Butler’s paper will see how 
closely Dr. Tuckerman and his staff came to attaining this 
success. We shall be glad if we can follow this paper by 
similar details of the success achieved by his companions, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Barnard, and Mr. Waterston. 

Let the reader observe, this is not what is commonly called 
‘¢ charity,” under a wretched misapprehension. It is sympa- 
thy, intelligence, forethought ; it is the knowledge of the sit- 
uation, and the determination to ‘* level up” the community. 
It may happen that the person who needs the help of such 
ministry is a millionaire. It may happen that he is the most 
learned of Grecians, or the most profound of philosophers. 
If he needs sympathy, advice, strength, or moral assistance, 
a Christian community ought to be able to give them. 


tlement without three thousand dollars 2 year for each. On 
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JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
BY EBER R. BUTLER. 


Rev. Joseph TucKERMAN is remembered as preeminently 
the philanthropist of Boston. In 1801, the year in which he 
began his ministry, Boston, the representative city of New 
England, was a homogeneous community. It was almost 
wholly American; yet the wealthier families had a semi-Eng- 
lish, kind, but isolated, relationship to the poor classes. The 
great middle class was asserting itself in independence of 
character, and in claiming equality of social rights with wealth- 
ier neighbors. In 1825 all classes had approeched to a social 
equality, and were united in a common wish to help the com- 
mon weal, 

At this date Boston and other northern cities received a 
special business impulse. Here long blocks of brick dwell- 
ing-houses were erected. <A large theatre, the Catholic 
cathedral on Franklin Street, and other public halls were 
built. The city widened its borders, and, as its trade 
increased, new families began to grow rich. General com- 
petency was attained, and refinement in ways of living showed 
itself more widely. Then the corner-stone of Bunker Hill 
monument was laid; the statue of Gen. Washington, executed 
by Chantrey, was placed in the Doric Hall of the State House. 

In this enlargement of the town there came into being, for 
the first time in Boston, a considerable class of people, many 
of whom were new to the place, and all of whom were out- 
side those sympathies which to a New Englander are implied 
when we speak of a person as belonging to this or that con- 
gregation. Joseph Tuckerman, a minister in the neighbor- 
ing town of Chelsea, saw the necessity for more systematic 

watchfulness over this class of people, and, from pure love of 
mankind and determination to improve men’s condition, he 
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devoted himself to a ministry among them. This ministry 
he called by the name of ‘* The Ministry at Large.” 

His birthday was January 18, 1778; his birthplace, Boston. 
He early acquired his mother’s thoughtful piety and her ready, 
intelligent way of deciding on current questions of religion and 
church and private charities. At school and at Phillips Acad- 
emy in Andover he was studious and somewhat quick in his 
literary progress. In 1798 he graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege. In his class were Wm. E. Channing, Joseph Story, 
and the artist Alston. His theological studies were pursued 
at Cambridge. In 1803 he married Abigail, the daughter of 
Samuel Parkman of Boston. She died in 1807. In Novem- 
ber, 1808, he married a second time, Miss Sarah, daughter of 
Samuel Cary, of Chelsea, who lived nearly as long as he did,. 
the affectionate companion and assistant in his work. 

The family of Dr. Tuckerman came to America in 1650 from 
Devonshire, England. His father, Edward, was associated 
with Paul Revere in founding the first fire insurance company 
in New England; also the Mechanics’ Aid Association. From 
his father Joseph inherited property which yielded him a com- 
fortable independence. November 4, 1826, after just twenty- 
five years of pulpit service in North Chelsea, he resigned his 
pastorate, and gave himself to his new work. 

He was ordained in 1801 to the work which he had chosen 
for his life as the minister of the church of Chelsea, a town 
north of Boston, separated from it by the Winnesimet Ferry. 
Chelsea was not the Chelsea of to-day, a closely-built and 
active city, but a large township including the present Chelsea, 
but the larger part of the population and the ‘* meeting- 
house” were in the centre of the township, occupying the 
region which is now a separate town, known formerly as 
North Chelsea, and now as Revere. In the comparative lei- 
sure of such a country parish Dr. Tuckerman was able'to carry 
on his studies with spirit and effect. In the town was the 
United States Marine Hospital, in which, by a happy fore- 
thought, the nation provides for the seamen who need relief, 
or who have passed active service. Every sailor pays a: part 
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of his wages for the maintenance of the hospital fund, and, 
in return, has a right to the care of the hospital when he 
needs. From Dr. Tuckerman’s windows he saw the signs of 
commerce of Boston, given by the movement of a thousand 
vessels passing in and out of the harbor below him. The lit- 
tle town maintained its intercourse with all parts of the world. 
He very soon interested himself in the welfare of seamen, 
with substantial effect, as we shall see. 

In the church records of North Chelsea the history of the 
society, carefully noted in the hand-writing of Dr. Tucker- 
man, tells of a zealous ministry. He also wrote of the cur- 
rent troubles, hopes, and successes of the churches of Boston 
and its suburbs, in all which he was frequently called to coun- 
sel. The old families of Revere still remember him as the 
dignified, kindly Harvard scholar, and the pastor who dili- 
gently served in all the detail of church ordinances and family 
ealls. He was always welcome in their homes, yet his dignity 
and earnest bearing seemed then to impress his families rather 
than the familiar kindness which later in life made up his spe- 
cial gift of intercourse with old and young in his Boston min- 
istry to the poor. Yet his people were dear to him, and he 
was very close to their hearts as he administered the Lord’s 
Supper, or visited them in sickness, or took them into his 
sympathy at a funeral service or a wedding festival. In his 
pulpit he was deeply reverential and thoroughly in earnest. 
He was always impressive in his prayers and in reading the 
Bible and the hymns. The sanctity of a true Christian per- 
raded his character, and was visible in his church and in his 
home and in his social intercourse. 

He was early led to inquire about the sailor’s hardships at 
sea and his temptations in port. Over in the city he found 
other kindred sympathizers, who aided him in 1812 to organ- 
ize the Seamen’s Friend Society, the first great effort in the 
United States to befriend sailors. There was opened a Christ- 
ian home for them while staying ashore. Bibles and tracts 
and other books were placed in their chests as they began a 
new voyage. The seamen soon had a similar Christian home, 
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and a sailor’s church, floating or on land, in every large port 
in the country. 

To deal with the seamen of Boston in those days was to 
deal with a more considerable proportion of her population 
than it would be now. The business of the town was mostly 
commercial. And thus there grew up a large population of 
men, partly of Boston and partly not of Boston — here 
to-day and there to-morrow — who escaped the watchful eve 
of what somebody calls the mild moral police of a town where 
no one ever leaves home. It was, very likely, Dr. Tucker- 
man’s interest in seamen which led him to observe that there 
was so large a class of people, whom it is now the fashion to 
call the ** unchurched,” who did not fall under the ministry 
of any of the established Boston congregations. Led by a 
pure interest in the social uplifting of such a class of people, 
as early as 1826 he gave up his ministry in Chelsea, removed 
his family and his residence to Boston, and from that time 
devoted his life-to ministry to this class of people. He did 
not care to call his work a ministry to the poor. Everybody 
is poor, as the Bible says, in the Old Testament and the New, 
and of the people called poor, many were in the churches of 
Boston already. He preferred to call his work what he made 
it—a ‘* Ministry at Large.” 

His success in gaining the confidence of such people seemed 
remarkable to persons who did not know him, and who had 
never considered the omnipotence of such generous self-devo- 
tion as he gave to his intercourse. He began, in any case, 
by supplying their urgent present needs, and finding work 
for the unemployed. He laid down as his first principles, 
differing therein from the earlier church and municipal con- 
victions, that families must not be pauperized, and that good 
employment is the best boon to the poor. He saw that lack 
of tact and inability to get out into the world impoverished 
many a household. But he made spiritual welfare go hand in 
hand with elevation of outward condition. The people he 
cared for were urged to attend with their children upon public 
worship, and to join the newly-established Sunday Schools. 
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Finding that they would not, for various reasons, go to the 
established churches, he carried out a plan to gather them 
into a chapel of their own near their homes. This chapel 
was located in Friend Street, foot of Portland Street, and 
was known as the ‘ Circular Building.” There he held famil- 
iar religious services on Sunday, day and evening, sometimes 
for adults, sometimes especially for children. During the 
week his chaise aad its seat-box of parcels stopped regularly 
on his well-known route over Fort Hill and on Broad and 
Sea and Hanover Streets. He often drove around Faneuil 
Hall Market to carry away a cheap but nutritious dinner for 
some needy widow, and also to inquire of the market-men 
about school truants or other idle boys and girls, who were 
given to profanity, or ‘* shaking props,” or small pilfering in 
that vicinity. 

He found the streets filled with idle children. They were 
such hardy urchins as the mother’s birch did not terrify or the 
average Sunday School teacher attract. He found large fam- 
ilies occupying the damp and dirty cellars of Broad and Sea 
Streets, and graduating regularly thence to the hospitals and 
almshouses. He found ministers of religion afraid to cry 
aloud to the rich men of Boston, the real estate owners in the 
poorer districts, to desist from renting their corner stores for 
liquor shops and their front cellars for dwelling-places. Ile 
himself called out so loudly as to make the city ring again. 

He found in these kennels of the wards skirting the water- 
fronts mothers who longed to improve the condition of them- 
selves and their children, and who wanted, not alms, but 
advice. He found, above all, as Jesus found afar off in 
Judea, under each dusky bosom a soft human heart and a 
response to his kind sympathies. When he saw a widow try- 
ing her best to keep her children pure and unspotted from the 
evils of her street or alley he helped her find a better street 
or court to live in. He sought a good chance to apprentice 
to a trade her oldest lad, who had secured «a fair school edu- 
cation and had begun to enjoy lounging about the street 
corners. 
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His ready business tact was ever suggesting a better sort of 
home-work for a widow, or a little more economy in methods 
of living, or some more profitable work for her older girls. 
On their school half-holidays of Thursday * and Saturday he 
often gave an outing to pale-faced children, and on any fair 
day the convalescent lad could ride with him. When an 
accident or any dire sickness or other utter misery fell to the 
friendless in his wide out-door parish, post-haste he was sent 
for. In all those long years of his ministry he held a charmed 
influence on all such neighborhoods as have been described. 
It is an indescribable skill or tact —that power to bring out 
the confidence of the poor, both parents and children. Dr. 
Tuckerman’s nature was made up of that tact, that Christian 
kindness. 

He assumed this charge without any pecuniary provision, 
excepting such as he was able to supply from his own means. 
But the character of his work was such as to recommend 
itself, especially to the newly-formed American Unitarian 
Association. This institution was then just founded, ‘for 
the purpose of extending pure Christianity,” and such prac- 
tical extension of the gospel plan recommended itself partic- 
ularly to those persons who were intimately engaged in its 
counsels. That association, therefore, assumed the payment 
of a small salary to Dr. Tuckerman as a minister-at-large. 
But the enterprise was so evidently one which belonged to the 
city of Boston that, in 1834, a number of the Boston churches 
of that communion combined, under the name of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity, to support and enlarge the work of Dr. 
Tuckerman; and under the auspices of that fraternity it has 
been continued to the present time. 

In 1827, its first year, quarterly reports of work were 
printed and widely circulated. It may fairly be said that 
at that time they made a new standard literature of the current 
social science. Afterwards they were published semi-annu- 
ally till 1833. In October, 1833, during Dr. Tuckerman’s 











* The Thursday half-holiday in Boston, afterward changed to Wednes- 
day, wasa “survival” of the Thursday lecture. 
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absence in Europe, his successor, Rev. Charles F. Barnard, 
made these reports. Afterwards they appeared over the 
joint signatures of Messrs. Tuckerman, Charles F. Barnard, 
and Frederic T. Gray. 

Each paper was devoted to some special phase of the con- 
dition of the poor, as ‘* Christian care of the unchurched,” 
‘‘ Qualifications of ministers-at-large,” ‘‘ Ministers-at-large to 
be in close and full companionship with brother ministers,” 
‘«« Wages of poor men and women,” ‘* Slop-shops,” ‘* Employ- 
ment of children,” ‘* Causes of poverty,” ‘‘ Classes of the 
poor,” **Tendency of poverty to gravitate to cities,” ‘* Daily 
laborers in winter,” ‘* Duty of all churches to offer some good 
seats at a low rental,” ‘‘ Families who have known better 
days,” ‘* Compulsory education,” ‘* The right of the poor to 
be educated and to be saved from destitution,” ‘* Intermediate 
schools for dull scholars.” 

The titles of these papers indicate his conviction that phil- 
anthropy should not be satisfied with its daily dole, but should 
go to the root of poverty and pauperism to learn a possible 
cure. So he advocated the appointment of a superintendent 
of public schools, who should have the added duties of a tru- 
ant officer. He started the ‘*‘ Broad Street Infant School.” 
It saved many a household from misery by an assured decent 
life for the children. 

His reports discuss schools for the blind and the deaf and 
dumb, homes for lunatics and idiots. During one busy year 
Dr. Tuckerman interested himself and others in the homes 
and daily work of the colored families in Boston. He helped 
to purge the north slope of Beacon Hill from spreading moral 
pollution, and so to elevate there the negro to ‘*a man and 
brother.” All nationalities, persons of all faiths or profess- 
ing no faith, were his protected friends. 

In 1829 he reported the population of Boston to be 55,000, 
or 13,000 families — 8800 families connected with or attend- 
ing the older churches, 4200 non-attendants, 80 public schools, 
with 7430 pupils, costing the city $65,000 per annum, 150 
private schools, with 4018 pupils. He believed that public 
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schools should be made good enough for all the children. 

One of Dr. Tuckerman’s best advisers and most apprecia- 
tive friends was the late Rev. E. M. P. Wells. The doctor 
might frequently have been seen in his own chaise, or in the 
slow South Boston ‘‘hourly,” going over to Mr. Wells's 
favorite ** Institution for Juveniles,” maintained at the charge 


of the city. The two would consult on the propriety of 


trusting some relenting criminal to go over on a city errand 
upon his simple pledge to return, or on asking the court to 
abate the remainder prison term of some hopeful lad. Dr. 
Tuckerman believed in his fellow-men. He was foremost 
among those generous citizens who, in 1832, proposed to buy 
Thompson's Island for a ** Farm School for Boys,” and also 
foremost among those who successfully solicited Mr. Wells 
to accept its superintendency. 

A part of his arduous work was to collect statistics of the 
poverty of our wide country, and European reports on labor 
and poor-laws and work-houses. The Massachusetts House 
of Representatives in 1852 appointed a special commission to 
inquire and report on*pauperism, with the view to further leg- 


islation on the subject. Dr. Tuckerman was the member of 


the commission who travelled and collected facts and figures 
so carefully and so thoroughly that his report served asthe 
basis of reform laws in his own state, and also was called for 
and quoted by other state legislatures. Indeed, it made for 
him in some quarters a European reputation. He had quoted 
from the public reports and laws of England, Scotland, Ire- 
Jand, France, and Germany. Going back to the first legal 
provision made and substituted by Edward III. of England 
for the earlier private alms to poor dependents, he traced all 
the helps and hindrances to beggary he could discover in the 


parliamentary debates and acts and the rulings and sentences of 


the English law courts. He copied the utterances of the lead- 
ing English legislators. He studied the laws and court records 
of the New England and the Middle States, and reported all 
relevant facts and statistics. He frequented the police and 
municipal courts of our city, and became familiar with the 
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nD. maxims of their judges and the attending lawyers. He vis- 
ae ited the House of Correction, House of Juvenile Offenders, 
or and the city and state almshouses. 

ne He had taken to heart Jesus’ saying that he had come to 
*s seek and save the lost. He constantly proclaimed the duty of 
re families in comfortable circumstances, of ministers, of charity- 
of agents, to visit the needy, the sick, the ignorant, to go from 
d house to house. In his daily rounds he met only an occasional 
Oo tract-distributor or Bible-reader, no earnest Saint Christopher, 
,, ready to take up a brother on broad shoulders and carry him 
t over the flood of temptations or hopeless misery, and place 
y him in Christian companionship on self-helping ground. Dr. 
O Tuckerman initiated the frequent individual visiting-duty so 


well done by the last generation, and which continued its 
Christian value till more systematic methods were developed 
in some form of ** Associated Charities.” 

° He could not but be intensely interested in the reform of 
the intemperate. He went so far as to say that if a commu- 
nity accepts a fee of license for selling liquors, it not only 
ought to keep up its courts and prisons to protect its citizens, 
but should provide for the drunkard and his destitute family. 
In 1830 he expressed great happiness that probably not half 
the quantity of ardent spirits was consumed in New England 
as in each of the five or six previous years. 

Dr. Tuckerman was startlingly radical, and so was mis- 
trusted by some timid, good men, just as, long afterwards, his 
successors, Charles F. Barnard and Frederic T. Gray, were 
pointed at by some mistaken contemporaries. So Jesus 
lacked appreciation from the greatly religious men of his own 
generation. But humbly and quietly, with a single eye to 
honest conviction, the earnest minister-at-large went on his 
course. Often in the end he convinced hostile doubters of 





the value of his better way. 

To-day many methods of religious and charitable work 
which seem easy come to us from the careful study and per- 
sistent research and earnest advocacy of Dr. Tuckerman. He 
made Sunday Schools more attractive, and churches more 
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practical in their Sunday and week-day work. Some of our 
useful public institutions and some proven-good state statutes 
and some wise regulations of city courts and city police are 
directly his suggestions. Indeed, it seems to be true that 
the charity organization societies of Boston and New York, 
now the most important associations dealing with the poor, 
are founded on the principles set forth by Dr. Tuckerman. 
These principles are, first, to distinguish from the habitual 
pauper the man who is temporarily suffering from adverse cir- 
cumstances ; and second, to teach and assist the poor to help 
themselves. 

Truly he still lives among us, and is here still influential 
and still beloved. 


In the next number of this journal we will make some 
extracts from his daily diary, which will illustrate the general 
statements which have thus been made. It will readily be 
seen that the work which he had in hand was much more than 
one man could carry through. But he had that distinguishing 
faculty of great men, that he was able to interest others in his 
work. From the beginning he had the moral and pecuniary 


support of the leaders of life in Boston; her first merchants 
and her statesmen were watching these experiments with a 
curious interest, and, although he was often so radical as to 
startle the more conservative notions of men engaged in 
trade, or learned in the old-fashioned science of government, 
there was that in the persistence of his life and the accuracy 
of his method which engaged their support. Here is one 


noble secret of his success —that he worked not alone, but 
with the moral force of the best men of the community. 
When he wished to found a sailors’ home it was founded with 
the advantage of the practical knowledge and the large wealth 
of such men. When he wished to found a Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism such men came into his plans and 
gave the pecuniary help which it needed. When he went 
before the Massachusetts Legislature it was not as an innocent 
fanatic who had a hobby to support, but it was as the trusted 
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companion and adviser of the first men in the community. 
Really, at that time, these men had an idea that they were 
going to make of their little city a city of God, alive with 
the new life of the Christian religion, and free from the dan- 
gers which had thus far environed all cities. They did not 
establish what is known as a city government under a charter 
until the year 1820, and under the lead of Harrison Gray 
Otis and Josiah Quincy, the first mayors of Boston, there 
was really an effort to consecrate the work of the municipal 
government, and to make of it what sounds almost like the 
nation of a Utopia in the direction which was given to public 
institutions of charity, punishment, and reform. 

For such work Dr. Tuckerman associated with himself sev- 
eral young men, who afterwards carried it on in Boston with 
distinction. Charles Francis Barnard, Robert C. Waterston, 
and Frederick T. Gray were three of these young men; 
eventually they were all ordained as ministers-at-large. Other 
gentlemen have since followed them in the same work, but 
these three are to be remembered as the companions and _per- 
sonal friends with whom he was able to enlarge this work 
materially. It will be seen by his own figures that he found 
in Boston about four thousand families which were not con- 
nected in any way with the ministrations of the established 
churches. The four ministers-at-large who have been named 
were really able to handle, in a fashion, the needs of all these 
four thousand families, and, for a short time, Dr. Tucker- 
man’s ideal may be said to have been almost attained. For 
ach of these gentlemen, eventually, a separate chapel was 
established, which became, so to speak, the centre of a sepa- 
rate local ministry. 

To return to the detail of his personal life: it is sad to say 
that this high activity which we have tried to describe, went 
on while his physical health was failing. A certain weakness 
of the lungs was observed quite early in his life, and once and 


again he was obliged to leave home to escape the severities 
of the New England climate. It was in one of his voyages 
to the South that he finally matured his plans for seamen it; 
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was on a journey to England, where his reputation had gone 
before him, that he gave such a stimulus to the efforts of phil- 
anthropists, in the Unitarian communion there that they estab- 
lished the ministries-at-large of Liverpool and London, which 
still continue, and of some other English cities. So soon as 


his health was at all re-established he would resume his 
duties, but his strength failed more and more. After the loss 
of his wife, in the year 1839, it declined more rapidly. He 
visited Cuba with his daughter in the hope of gaining by the 
supporting influence of a tropical climate, but her assiduous 
care and the change of climate were unavailing. He died in 
Havana on the 20th of April, 1840, in his sixty-third year. 
His body was brought to the city of his love, and on the atft- 
ernoon of the 26th of May the funeral services were held in 
King’s Chapel, his usual place of worship, when he was not 
able to preach in either of the chapels of his own ministry. 
His body was buried in the cemetery at Mount Auburn. 

In publishing these memoranda of the life of Dr. Tucker- 
man now, fifty years after his death, the reader must under- 
stand that we have one leading motive in view. It is not 
simply the life of one consecrated mun who has given himself 
to the service of those most in need. Thank God! the his- 
tory of Christianity in nineteen centuries would present the 
lives of many such men, all worthy of study, indeed, but not 
such as could be called exceptional. Now the life of Dr. 
Tuckerman is exceptional; he inaugurated a new system in 
the abolition of pauperism and in the social order of cities. 
He is a Christian minister, sympathizing with poverty, tender 
ais an apostle in the care of individual cases of suffering ; but 
at the same time he is a Christian prophet, looking forward 
to a higher life, and determined that the causes of the suffer- 
ing around him shall be removed. He really believes that. to: 
the church of Christ is given the power to loosen the hold of 
sin, and, indeed, to hold it back from its victims. He believes 
this, and he inaugurates a system by which he thinks that 
pauperism can be abolished, and crime ean be largely reduced, 
even in cities, which are supposed to be the breeding-places 
of crime and pauperism together. 
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This system is what he calls the system of ministry-at- 
large. He proposes a supervision, by men of consecrated 


lives, humane feelings, and intelligence and good sense, which 
sball enable them to know the moral and social needs of all 
the people in that place who are not under the kindred over- 
sight of established churches. This means, stating the plan 
roughly, that all new-comers to the town shall be welcomed 
by such persons, and not left to the greedy or careless advice 
of the persons whom they happen to meet on their arrival. 
It means, again, that it shall be somebody’s business to attend 
to the general welfare of the town in matters of health, in 
matters of education, in matters of social order, especially 
as they relate to strangers and to the poor. It means, there- 
fore, that there shall be a steady system for the prevention of 
pauperism, and the reduction from year to vear of those visi- 
ble results of vice commonly spoken of as crime. In a little 
city such as Boston then was, where nine-tenths of the people 
were old residents, connected with established religious socie- 
ties, Dr. Tuckerman and the coadjutors whom his enthusiasm 
created were able, for a little while, to carry out a plan so 
broad. He then organized a society which he called the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. Its officers and 
active members were the most intelligent of the officers of 
the charitable society of the place; but in the new society 
they were caring, not for the relief of individual cases, but 
for doing away with the causes of suffering. To borrow 
Bible language again, they were literally remitting the sins of 
the world, and they were holding them back. For some 
years this society maintained this central position. It was its 
business to see that there should be no nests of disease, moral 
or physical, in the town; it was its business to see that the 
unoceupied man found occupation ; it was its business to cor- 
respond with different parts of the country to see that in no 
part where its correspondence reached there might be what is 
absurdly called a ‘* surplus of labor;” it was its business to 
break up those temptations which exist in all society, and 
into which strangers most easily fall. 
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It was Dr. Tuckerman’s care in carrying out this system, 
side by side with his efforts in philanthropic work, which 
made the French philanthropist speak of him in that remark- 
able phrase which has been often cited, when he said, ‘* This 
man understands the difference between poverty and pauper- 
ism.” With all his tenderness for the poor man of to-day, he 
was determined that his children and his children’s children 
should not suffer as he had suffered. He was large enough to 
propose the building up of a new system in which pauperism 
should be as little known as it is known in a healthy new set- 
tlement on the prairies, and in which it shall never become 
chronic. The city of Boston is profiting to-day by the meth- 
ods which he put in practice. 

If this world were given simply for experiments in social 
order, one might speak with regret of the utter revolution in 
the condition of the city of Boston, which makes it impossi- 
ble for us to speak of the ultimate results ef plans so large. 
When Dr. Tuckerman went to work, with the co-operation 
and inspiration of such idealists as Channing, the younger 
Ware, and Palfrey among the clergy, and among laymen 
merchants of the world-wide reputation and success of the 
Jacksons, the Appletons, the Lawrences, and the Perkinses of 
those days — when he thus began to form the plans of which 
for years he worked, Boston was a small commercial town of 
fifty thousand people. Of those people all but a handful 
were of the old New England blood, used to the New Eng- 
land forms and institutions. But before his death there had 
begun that remarkable tide of immigration from Europe 
which has given to America in the last half-century so much 
of its physical prosperity, and which changed in a few years 
almost every habit of the social condition of the seaboard 
cities. The Boston of to-day is a city of nearly half a mil- 
lion people, more than half of whom are of foreign blood — 
meaning by that phrase persons born in Europe or the chil- 
dren of those burn in Europe. Most of these people, for 
good or for bad reasons, have no confidence in a Christian min- 
istry which was not endorsed by the Roman See. Indeed, 
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had they been of Protestant communions it may be doubted 
whether any organization, however compact and well admin- 
istered, could have cared for so jarge a number of strangers 
with that personal duty which Dr. Tuckerman would have 
called ministry, and which his plans required. However that 
may be, it is hard to conceive of a system or organization 
which should be able, on a sudden, to deal with a problem so 
large as that which was presented by the conditions whieh 
were pre-creating the physical prosperity of Boston. 

The ministry-at-large established by Dr. Tuckerman has 
been maintained from his time to this. It is a thoroughly 
respectable and useful institution, with wide range and wider 
possibilities, but it is impossible to speak of it as maintaining 
the oversight or episcopate over the thousands upon thousands 
of people in Boston who are not connected with any specific 
religious organization. The Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism still exists, and carries on to great advantage the 
duties of a free intelligence office ; but it is impossible to say 
that it handles, or attempts to handle, those larger problems on 
which the real prevention of pauperism depends. Still it is 
true that to these two, and to other kindred institutions which 
were inspired by this man’s intelligence and devotion, Boston 
owes her present freedom from centres of vice, or what we 
have called nests of crime, that she owes her comparative 
freedom from pauperism, and that she owes the determination 
of her best people to stamp out pauperism as one might stamp 
out a forest fire, or as you might stamp out scarlet fever, if 
you chose. 


We have had an admirable engraving of Dr. Tuckerman 
made, from the portrait most esteemed by his family, to 
illustrate this memoir. It is, however, too large to be bound 
in with these pages. We shall therefore send it separately to 
every subscriber to Lenp a Hanp who writes for it, and 
who makes a remittance for our next volume before the first 
of December. It is of a proper size to frame, and is a fit 
ornament for a hall or parlor. 





THE POOR OF BOSTON. 


THE modest annual report of the Overseers of the Poor in 
Boston teaches to the student of method in charity a great 
deal more than many larger, because more wordy, essays. 

Like many other arrangements among people of our blood, 
the system of public relief of the poor in Boston is curiously 
unsystematic, and is such as would never have been invented 
by any maker of a constitution, or philanthropist by theory. 

As early as 1691 the ‘*selectmen” of the little town of 
Boston, then counting perhaps twelve thousand people, found 
that the detail of poor-relief was outside of the province of 
their general duty, and a separate Board of ‘* Overseers of 
the Poor” was established. This board has continued till 
the present time. 

As the administration of the public almshouses is a very 
important part of the public charity of any town, you would 
suppose, in theory, that the Overseers of the Poor of any 
place would take care of all the homes in which the poor peo- 


ple live who are receiving public assistance. But what theory 


requires may not prove desirable in practice. And, for better 
or worse, as soon as a pauper goes into any one of the ** Pub- 
iic Institutions” of Poston he comes under the care of the 
‘* Directors of Public Institutions,” who make a board quite 
distinct from the Overseers of the Poor. Speaking roughly, 
the overseers of Boston have the care of the ‘* out-door 
relief,” as the English call it. They also have the difficult 
and delicate duty of finding out who are, and who are not, 
dependent on the city of Boston under the general law of the 
commonwealth, and, on the other hand, who are dependent 
on other towns in Massachusetts, or on the state. And, as 
we have observed before in these pages, there is growing up 
a common, and as yet unwritten, law among the American 
states which determines that an emigrant who has come from 
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other lands ‘* belongs” to the state where he landed. That 
state has always received ‘‘head-money” from him on his 
landing, and this head-money constitutes a fund from which, 
by a sort of emigrant insurance, it is supposed the care of 
pauper emigrants may be defrayed. 

It will be seen then that a g* at deal of intricate office duty 
comes upon the overseers and their officers which is not 


immediately given to the relief of destitution. It does pro- 
vide that destitution shall be relieved by the proper persons. 

Beside this duty the board has the administration of large 

funds, left by the charities of older days, for the benefit, per- 

haps, of all the poor of Boston, perhaps of some classes of 
those poor. These funds amount to six hundred and seventy- 

five thousand dollars. The blessings promised to the charita- 

ble seem to wait upon them. Certainly the blessing waits on. 
them which belongs to funds administered by a man of honor, 

unselfishness, and generous purpose. Hon. Frederic W. 

Lincoln, who has been the treasurer for many years, reports 

an expenditure for the different pensions and schools main- 

tained from these funds of $23,728.35. The principal of the 

funds increased in the same year by $14,465.18. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to make any estimate of 
the number of persons now living who have that mysterious 
‘* settlement ” in the city of Boston which brings them under 
the care of the board of overseers. In the first century of 
ihe town its population was so small that the selectmen knew, 
from personal knowledge, who ‘* belonged” here, and if a 
man or a woman appeared who was likely to become an object 
of charity he or she was promptly sent away, or some one 
was made responsible. American travellers in Germany have 
found themselves in like position, perhaps without fully under- 
standing the questions which were submitted to them by the 
police, or knowing the importance of their answers. But in 
a city of more than four hundred thousand people it is impos- 
sible to keep such personal knowledge even of our next-door 
neighbor's affairs. 

The ** Law of Settlement” of Massachusetts was formerly 
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so complicated that it was once said on good authority that 
Governor Andrew and two other persons were the only per- 
sons who understood it. He is dead, and so is one of the 
others. And on application from this office upon the sur- 
vivor of the three, not long since, it proved that he had for- 
gotten much which he knew once, and had not watched the 
intricacies of more recent legislation. But it ought to be 
added to this discouraging anecdote that in those intricacies 
there has been a steady determination to enlarge the privi- 
leges of settlement in Massachusetts towns, and to make the 
system work more easily. There is, indeed, a well authenti- 
cated story that the official director of public charities in one 
of our large cities, who had for many years kept at bay the 
applicants for charity, died suddenly on hearing of the pas- 
_ sage of a humane law of settlement. 

In practice, any man who has resided five consecutive years 
in Boston, and has, in those years, paid three tax-bills, has 
acquired settlement there. And any woman who has resided 
five consecutive years there has acquired settlement. The 
woman, unless she votes for school-ofticers, is not obliged to 
pay any tax. But every man in Massachusetts, even if he 
have no visible property, is assessed for a poll-tax. It will 
be seen that these provisions alone give to more than half the 
population of Boston settlement such as to put them under 
the oversight of the Overseers of the Poor. <Any soldier who 
enlisted in the quota of Boston also obtained settlement in 
Boston, and the children or wives of any person who had set- 
tlement here retain that settlement until they have acquired 
one later in Massachusetts, or possibly in some other state, 
though on the latter point we remember no legal decision. It 
would seem unreasonable that a settlement, because once 
acquired, should last forever, when the person who acquired 
the original right had left the territory of Massachusetts, with 
no intention of returning, especially if he have acquired a set- 
tlement elsewhere. The theory of the law expects humane 
provision for every one, and it means to throw the burden on 
the town which, on the whole, has received. most advan- 
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tage recently from the person who is assigned to its care. 

It is extremely difficult, from any statistics which have been 
collected in form, to estimate exactly the number of persons 
who have established this claim upon the city’s care. The 
burden of proof seems to be thrown on the person claiming 


settlement. He must show that he is the particular ‘‘ John 
Smith” or «* Robert Roe” who paid such or such a tax to the 
city, perhaps fifty years ago. Again, he must prove five con- 
secutive years of residence. Many a man in the more active 
walks of life moves away from his old home for a year or 
two, because he seeks occupation elsewhere. So frequent are 
such changes that the estimate in one of the largest chapels of 
the ministry-at-large is that nearly one-half of those connected 
with it will move out of its circle in every twelve mouths. 
It is true that in this case mary of the removals are to the 
suburbs of Boston, to homes which are still within the limits 
of the city. But many of them are to places at a considera- 
ble distance. The Boston man who has once removed thus,. 
unless he already have settlement in Boston, must, on his 
return, begin again, as if he were a new-comer. 

It is, therefore, impossible to say how many of us who 
reside in Boston have settlement here. But the number may 
be fairly estimated as more than three hundred thousand. — It 
may also happen that a person belonging to Boston in some 
distant place may, from sickness or some other cause, need 
public relief. In such a case such wants are supplied, and 
liberally supplied, by the Overseers of the Poor. 

It is, therefore, as we conceive, a remarkable fact, highly 
creditable to the city of Boston, especially to the classes of 
men and women who do its hard work, that the payment for 
the last year for every charge coming under the wide range 
of what is called ‘* out-door relief” should be only thirty thou- 
sand dollars. It is not ten cents a person. ‘There are many 
families in Massachusetts of each of which the annual expend- 
iture is more than the city of Boston has to pay for all those 
of its more unfortunate people who are not received in its. 
public institutions. 
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It seems to us a point of great interest to observe, on the 
census year, how distinct is the improvement which Boston 
has made in the abolition of pauperism in the last ten years. 
These have been years of prosperity, and of considerable 
advance in the population of the city. The census of 1580 
gave to Boston 362,000 inhabitants; that of 1890 gives 
447,000 inhabitants. Here is an increase of 85,000 persons, 
or of twenty-three per cent., in the population. 

Now, when we compare the amount of what is called ‘* out- 
door relief” given to the poor of Boston by the Overseers of 
the Poor, we find a decrease of thirty-four per cent. in the 
same years. That is to say, the amounts given for ‘ imme- 
diate necessary relief in cases of severe distress,” for fuel, 
and for groceries, to persons under the charge of the Over- 
seers of the Poor, appear in the following sums : — 








1880. 1890. 

Immediate relief . . . $ 229 76 $ 418 00 
Patel son Ce. est. ele be 6,853 00 7.932 00 
CGROCCIIOS 66 a we we oe 27.377 00 14,532 00 
$34,459 00 $22,682 00 


The diminution in that very dangerous and doubtful form 
of relief has been even larger on the one hand than tlie 
increase of population is on the other. And this is not the 
result of any parsimony or hardness on the part of the over- 
seers. On the other hand, we doubt if there were ever a 
board of public relief in which the administration has been 
more cordial, humane, and intelligent. The working-officer, 
Mr. Pettee, isa man of large experience and warm symp:_ 
thies ; he has the co-operation of intelligent and humane vis- 
itors; while, in the board itself, there have been, in the last 
ten years, some of the men best qualified by administrative 
experience and personal habit for the administration of the 
charity of a Christian town. With all the readiness of such 
a board to do what is desirable in the way of immediate 
humanity, as well as in the way of permanent reform, there 
has been a steady diminution of out-door relief. 
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We cannot but observe that this diminution goes side by 
side with the enlargement of the work of the ‘* Associated 
Charities.” It must be considered as a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the policy and conduct of the persons engaged in that 
work that they have so far relieved the city of Boston from 
the necessity of administering to those wants — which we had 
almost cailed petty wants — which, under the name of out- 
door-relief, are so apt to debauch politics, to break down the 
character of the more destitute classes, and, in general, to 
put an end to Christian charity by the substitution of a miser- 
able mechanical dole. If the reader will observe that the 
amount now expended in this out-door relief,— namely, 
$22,000, — is not quite on the ratio of twenty cents to each 
individual living in Boston, this may be considered almost the 
minimum of possible relief in a town which does not mean 
that, by any accident, anybody shall be left to suffer the 
extremities of hunger or cold. 


LECLAIRE, ILL. 


In June eight coach-loads of men, women, and children in 
holiday attire left St. Louis for a visit to Edwardsville. They 
were the employes of the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the object of the trip was to view the site of the 
new co-operative village, and take a look at the city of 
Edwardsville. The train was gaily decorated with flags and 
bunting, and notwithstanding the intense heat nearly four hun- 
dred people crowded into the cars. 

N. O. Nelson, president of the company, and other oflicers 
were among the number. As the train drew up at Edwards- 
ville it was weleomed by the blowing of steam-whistles and 
the music of an excellent local band. Mayor Glass, with a 
large reception committee, welcomed the visitors. The party 
then gathered in an orchard near by, where the walls of the 
new factory are rising, and listened to an address from Mayor 
Glass, in which he recounted the advantages of life in 
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Edwardsville, and offered to the visitofts the hospitalities of 
the city. 

Mr. N. O. Nelson replied to Mayor Glass as follows : — 

‘¢ Some years since our company decided upon a plan by 
which all who share in its work should also share in its earn- 
ings. It has always been claimed that free work was more 
efficient than slave labor. By the same reasoning, men who 
have a contingent interest in earnings should be more efticicnt 
than those who are paid for time only. Then, too, it seemed 
to us that it was fair to let every one have a share in the results 
of his work —and fairness is not out of place in business. 
So we said, we’ll go on with our business in the ordinary way, 
pay the usual wages and salaries, charge interest (now 6 per 
cent.) for our money, and divide the remainder equally 
between wages and capital. Thus, a man whose wages were 
one thousand dollars would receive the same dividend as the 
owner of one thousand dollars in stock. 

** As all of our stock, except a few shares, is owned hy 
employes, we are all interested together in doing our best. 
As all society is based on association, it is evident that by 
carrying association into business — and especially productive 
business — better results will be obtained than by following 
the uncivilized methods of each man for himself. That man 
must be stupid, as well as base, who will consciously rob not 
only his fellow-workman, but himself. 

‘* But as we had in mind a little more than merely increas- 
ing the product of dollars, we set aside one-tenth of the net 
profits of each year for a provident fund to care for our sick 
and helpless. A few hundred of us could surely afford to 
take proper care of our own unfortunate. All civilized 
society aims to do this, why not a small but able-bodied 
society do it for itself? This fund does not come out of 
wages, but out of dividends — and is thus contributed equally 
by capitalists and workmen. The fund is under the exclusive 
control of a committee of five employes, one from each 
department, elected annually by ballot. To them are sub- 
mitted all claims, and their drafts are paid by the treasurer. 
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Then, in order to conduct business in a conservative manner, 
we follow the tenor of the national banking act, by setting 
aside one-tenth of the profits for a surplus fund. Heretofore 
the dividends have been made in cash — the option at the same 
time being given to invest it in stock of the company. We 
now have over seventy stockholders, whose stock has been 
paid for out of dividends. Hereafter the directors reserve 
the right to pay dividends in cash or in stock. 

‘‘We have never exacted any contract, conditions, or 
terms, either of harder work, lower pay, or longer hours. 
On the contrary, we have reduced working-hours — first, from 
sixty to fifty-seven a week, and now to fifty-four. Somehow 
we have found no falling off in business or in profits. 

** At our annual meeting in January, 1889, we submitted 
the question of building in city or country. There was an 
overwhelming and enthusiastic preference for the country. 

‘*We needed more room for factories, and many of our 
best people were getting in shape to acquire homes. We 
looked around for over a year for a location which should as 
neuly as possible combine all the economies for business 
along with all the advantages for living. We pay a just com- 
pliment to the social as well as material attractions of Edwards- 
ville in saying that we found no place approximately its 
equal. Here we found an intelligent, orderly, and atiluent 
community, and one which reached its cordial hands out to us 
in liberal appreciation — not alone of our numbers but of the 
good character of our people. We found here a most beauti- 
ful and healthful location, ample and liberal railroad facilities, 
coal and water at our doors. This tract of one hundred and 
fifty acres has been laid out for a complete village, on the 
plan of a park. The railroad frontage of several thousand 
feet will be reserved for factories, and the remainder laid out 
in winding roads and set with trees. Houses of good design 
will be built on liberal lots, and owned by employes. 

suilding-lots of from one-third of an acre to an acre will 
be sold at a fair valuation, but as this land costs us practically 
nothing, and as we have not come here for speculative pur- 
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poses, the entire proceeds of the lots will pass into a public 
improvement fund. By the time all this tract is occupied the 
proceeds will have supplied us with streets, sewers, trees, 
water, light, school, library, laundry, park and play-grounds. 
We are outside of the corporate limits of Edwardsville, and 
may choose to remain so. But this by no means implies 
that we shall pull apart. We shall be neighbors, and our 
endeavor will be to be good neighbors. 

‘* We desire to take to ourselves a name, but that name 
shall not dispute honors with you — it will rather seek to add 
lustre to your name. In laying the foundation for a village 
in which association rather than competition will be the key- 
note, in which liberty and a living, rather than slavish toil and 
money-making, will be cultivated, we desire to link it with 
the name of an illustrious Frenchman, who, so far back as 
1842, inaugurated profit-sharing with his workmen. That 
foundation has survived for nearly fifty years every vicissitude 
of the Parisian people. The founder died eighteen years ago, 
but the famous house lives on. Its one thousand workmen 
are the nobility of their trade. 

‘¢©Through him co-operation received a permanent and 
illustrious example, and history will count as one of its peace- 
ful heroes the house-painter and decorator, Leclaire, whose 
name I now bestow on this village.” 

Mr. Nelson was frequently interrupted by applause, and at 
the conclusivn of his address the entire party passed beyond 
the thick osage hedge which separated them from the tract of 
land where the village is now rising. In addition to the fac- 
tory three large buildings are well under way, a large club- 
house, and two neat cottages. They stand upon an undulating 
field, sloping towards the railroad-track on one side and 
towards a thick grove of forest-trees on the other. A wheat- 
field, in which the reapers were at work, covers most of the 
land now. The grove will be used for park purposes, and a 
base ball park will be laid out between the manufactories and 
the village proper. The village has already been laid out by 
a landscape gardener; the streets are to be winding, and lined 
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with shade trees. It is a beautiful spot, and many of the 
ladies who saw it yesterday for the first time were enthusias- 
tic as they realized its possibilities for happy home life. 

Then came a carriage-ride through the city of Edwards- 
ville. Public and private conveyances had been supplied by 
the reception committee, and the visitors were driven to all 
parts of the city. Edwardsville lies on high ground, and has, 
perhaps, a smaller proportion of unsightly little homes than 
any other city of like size in this part of the country. It has 
many very beautiful residences, and is shaded by a profusion 
of native forest trees. The visitors were everywhere reccived 
in the most hospitable manner, and returned to St. Louis by 
7 o'clock with only pleasant memories of their trip. 


Leclaire, the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company suburb, 
is growing. The buildings and improvements, in extent, sub- 
stantiality, and appearance, exceed the expectations any one 
may have had. A vast sum of money has been spent in 
erecting buildings, yet these-are only a few of many similar 
ones that will follow. A big sum is being put into ground 
and does not show up, in the shape of foundations, and for 
steam, water, and sewer-piping, and this, too, is only a 
nucleus of a system that will extend in all directions. The 
grounds are covered with building material of every descrip- 
tion — brick, wood, and iron. Builders, carpenters, brick- 
layers, machinists, and laborers are pushing work. There 
are one hundred and twenty names on the pay-roll, and the 
number is being added to as suitable workmen are found. 
Over one thousand dollars is being paid weekly in wages 
now. 

The first building completed was the boiler-house. It is 
forty by forty. Two one-hundred-horse-power boilers have 
been put in, and there is room for two more. It has an annex 
in which will be placed two electric dynamos. The smoke- 
stack has been raised. It is forty inches in diameter and 
towers one hundred feet. An iron ladder runs up on the out- 
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side, and hangers have been put on for three are electric 
lights, which will shed their rays from the top. 

The cabinet-shop is under roof, and the floors will be laid 
this week. It is eighty by one hundred and sixty feet. The 
shafting has been put in and an engine is being set. A corps 
of workmen from the shops in St. Louis will take possession 
next week to get it into readiness to start up, and after two 
weeks more this department will be working. It will be in 
charge of J. D. Wilson. 

The finishing-shop is nearing completion in brick-work. — It 
is forty by forty feet, with an L thirty by thirty. The iron 
trusses for the roof will be put on this week. 

A club-house, which will serve as a boarding-place for the 
workmen, is about completed, so are two cottages. These 
will be ready for occupancy within several days. 

The seaffolding for the water-tower has been completed and 
will be erected this week. The tower will be forty-eight fect 
high, and will have three tanks, each twelve feet deep and 
fourteen feet in diameter. A cistern twelve feet in diameter 
has been built. It is connected with Wolf’s reservoir by pip- 
ing laid fifteen and one-half feet below the surface. 

Ground was broken on Monday for the bath-tub and tinning 
departments. The first will be sixty by one hundred and 
sixty feet, and the second forty by one hundred and sixty 
feet. These two buildings and the cabinet department. will 
stand on a line, each building twenty-five feet apart from the 
other. 

Twelve cottages were commenced on Monday. These are 
all of neat and picturesque design, and cost from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand dollars each. After they are completed 
another lot will be built. 





SAUK COUNTY ASYLUM. 
BY F. W. HOLDEN. 


About four miles from the city of Reedsburg, Wis., in a 
quiet farming community, is the county poor-house and asylum 
for the unfortunate, known as the Sauk County Poor-house 
and Asylum for the Insane and Other Unfortunate Human 
Beings. According to the laws of the state of Wisconsin the 
State Board of Charities and Reforms have it in their power 
to establish and maintain an asylum or a home for the insane 
in every county in the state. At present twenty of these 
institutions have been established. Before any insane person 
cin become an inmate of one of these asylums he or she must 


be pronounced as an incurable case of insanity by the state 


institution. lence all the inmates of the county asylums are 
chronic cases. 

The county house and asylum at Reedsburg is said to be 
one of the best, if not the best, in the state; and, I think, 
could the readers of this article visit the institution they 
would pronounce it the best of the kind in the country. It 
is under the management of Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Forbes, 
who certainly have great skill and originality in their treat- 
ment of the insane. Mrs. Forbes has become an expert as a 
person capable of handling and controlling the acts and 
thoughts of the diseased mind. 

A ride past this institution on a Sunday afternoon gave me 
the impression of a well-ordered home and a well-cultivated 
farm. The corn was free from weeds, the potatoes were 
hoed, the sorghum was unobstructed by obnoxious plants. 
The binder, the reaper, the mower, the plough, the harrow, 
the seeder, the shovel, and hoe were all under cover, arranged 
in an orderly manner, in a shed prepared for that purpose. 
The wagons and carriages were in their proper places, welli 
washed and cared for. The oats and the wheat stood in the 
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shock, or were stacked by a large red barn. The roadside 
was free from the weeds which so mar the beauty of Wiscon- 
sin roads. The walks and roads which led to the asylum 
were model specimens of walks and roads. The croquet- 
ground was as level and hard as a house-floor. The lawn was 
closely mown, the beds of flowers in full bloom. The dia- 
mond-shaped heap of stone in front of the house would be an 
ornament to a palace. The garden was what might be termed 
au ‘good garden.” The inmates, more properly called the 
members of this great family, were sitting on the steps, walk- 
ing among the flowers, reading books, and one was swinging 
in a hammock the grandchild of the superintendent of the 
institution. All seemed to have perfect liberty to do what 
was most pleasing to their nature. 

A visit to this institution gave me an insight into its work- 
ing principles. The buildings consist of two large brick 
structures, 2 large barn, tool-sheds, a workshop, butter-housce, 


and such other buildings as are necessary to a well-ordered 


home. Of the brick buildings, one is the county poor-house, 
the other the county asylum. Kindness to all seems to be 
the first principle of the institution, employment the second, 
and the one by which control and management are made easy. 
Order might be called a third principle, trust and confidence 
a fourth. Cleanliness and neatness are a universal rule, and 
freedom is given toall. Of the poor-house I will say nothing, 
except that it is in every sense a home. Of the asylum I will 
try to tell what I saw and what I did not see, as the manage- 
ment and treatment of the insane in this institution are an 
experiment thus far very successful. 

At present there are fifty-three inmates, all chronic cases of 
insanity. I was taken into every room in the asylum — bed- 
rooms, bath-room, sitting-rooms, wardrobes, reading-room, 
kitchen, dining-room, cellar, store-room, pantry. Though 
there are locks on the doors of these various rooms, they are 
not used. There was not a door in the whole institution that 
was locked. Every room looked as though it had just been 
swept and cleaned. Even the hearth in front of the furnace 
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in the cellar was free from dust or dirt. The store-room, 
where they kept their butter, meat, and such other things as: 
have to be well cared for to keep them fresh and pure, was 
perfectly sweet. There was none of that disagreeable odor 
which often accompanies such rooms. The diming-room, in 
which all the inmates eat, was as well ordered as the dining- 
room ina first-class hotel. The tables are small, having but 
room for six or eight persons at each table. It is expected 
that all will enter this room at once, and all sit down at once. 
This is a rule that the inmates made themselves. The dining- 
hall is very pretty. The walls are decorated with appropriate 
pictures. The wainscoting around the room is prettily 
grained and varnished, the floor is of hard wood and oiled. 
The tables and chairs are as good asinany home. The finish- 
ing of this room is all the work of the inmates. They laid 
the floor, they painted the walls, they framed the pictures, 
and even made the tables. This room is no better fixed up 
than the other rooms. The work of caring for these rooms 
is done by the inmates. 

I was never in sleeping-rooms that were more tidy than 
were the sleeping-rooms of these insane people. There were 
four large sleeping-rooms, in which there were twelve beds 
each. The bedsteads were of iron, but none of them were 
fastened to the floor. There are no grates or iron bars across 
any window in the asylum. The manager said, ** Were I to 
build this building again, I should put in windows with large 
lights of glass instead of small.” The wardrobes of these 
inmates were very interesting rooms, the men having one and 
the women another. In these rooms each person had a shelf, 
or box, on which his clothes were laid, neatly mended and 
smoothly ironed. The men do the washing, the women the 
mending and ironing. The reading-room is made up of mag- 
zines, papers, and books, given to the institution by the 
people in the village and surrounding country. Many of 


these periodicals have been put into book form by one of the 
inmates. To see fifty-three insane people quietly working 
and living together like one great family is truly wonderful — 
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some cooking, others washing, ironing, mending, sweeping, 
dusting, reading, taking care of the children of the superiu- 


tendent, the men working at carpenter work, mowing the 
lawn, caring for the garden. At the time of my visit about 
twenty of the men were at work with shovels and wheelbar- 
rows, making a compost heap. To look at them would remind 
one of a gang of railroad men working in a gravel-pit with 
their shovels and wheelbarrows, only the inmates manifested 
full as much interest in their work. Some of them take a 
pride in what they do. The inside condition of the building 
shows that they do not abuse or batter the building. The 
walls throughout are decorated with pictures which they 
framed themselves; and, where the halls and rooms are not 
sealed up, they are painted in many curious designs. Horses, 
cows, sheep, birds, and trees enter into many of the designs. 
The work is done with great care. 

The farm on which these buildings are erected contains 
about one hundred and sixty acres. It is so managed that the 
entire expense of keeping an insane person there is about one 
dollar and forty-nine cents per week. 

This asylum has been under the present management for 
about seven years. During this time no accidents causing 
injury have happened, neither has any one been hurt by the 
inmates being allowed full liberty. In the history of the 
institution there have been several noted cases of insanity. 
Among these is a young woman who had been in the state 
asylum for nine years, and was a very dangerous character. 
Notwithstanding that during the first two weeks at the county 
asylum she tore into shreds about twenty dollars’ worth of 
clothing, she has now become quiet, peaceable, and works 
with the rest. Another case, that of «* Roaring Tom,” is quite 
noted. Tom had been the terror of the state institution for 
twenty years. After two years of kind treatment he has 
entirely ceased to roar, and works with the rest of the 
inmates. He calls the mistress ** mother.” It was the tact 
and skill of Mrs. Forbes that changed ** Roaring Tom” from 
a dangerous inmate to a peaceful and quiet one. 
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Several of these incurables have been sent home cured. 
The records of the asylum show that a larger per cent. have 
been cured by this natural treatment than by the scientific 
and expert treatment of the state asylum. They show that 
the insane can be better cared for and at less expense by 
county asylums than by state. It is the conviction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Forbes that the county asylum should take the place 
of the state. It is also their conviction that no one person 
should have under his charge over one hundred inmates, and 
it would be better if the number were but fifty. There should 
be a personal acquaintance between the inmate and the one 
who cares for him. Kindness, employment, order, trust, and 
confidence, individual attention, and liberty, seem to be the 
best treatment for the insane. Locks and keys, grates and 
bars, are unnecessary. The question how to best care for the 
insane seems to be solved by the Sauk County Asylum. — 
Christian Register. 


KENTUCKY INSTITUTIONS IN 1889.* 
BY REV. JOHN TUNIS. 


In a country where the climate is so favorable that in sum- 
mer or winter it rarely happens that a man cannot perform a 
full day’s work in the open air one is tempted to hope that the 
story of the public charges will be a small one. Such, how- 
ever, does not seem to be the case, judging from the batch of 
public documents before us. Even in a state where the death- 
rate is low, and where the health and vigor of the population 
is scarcely less celebrated than the breed of horses, these 





*Report of the Eastern Kentucky Lunatic Asylum, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, for the year ending September 30, 1889. Report of the Central 
Kentucky Lunatic Asylum. Report of the Western Kentucky Lunatic 
Asylum. Report of the Kentucky Institution for the Education and ‘Train- 
ing of Ieeble-minded Children. Annual Report of the Kentucky Institu- 
tion for the Education of Deaf Mutes at Danville. Report of the Kentucky 
Institution for the Education of the Blind at Louisville. ‘Twenty-first 
Report of the Board of ‘'rustees of the American Printing-house for the 
Blind. Annual Report of the Louisville Industrial School of Reform. 
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same problems of lunacy, inefficiency, and wrong-doing have 
to be confronted. In some cases the documents at ‘hand show 
Jess skill in compilation than could fairly be expected. There 
is, at times, a flavor of superintendents who are anxious to 
have it appear that their administrations are not without 
merit. There are few recommendations, but this may be 
from a sense that the state is not prepared to listen to many. 
Of the three reports of lunatic asylums only one, that at 
Lexington, repeats the usual notice of overcrowding. ‘* There 
was no time during the year when some departments were iivt 
overfull.” It may be remembered that the reports of Massa- 
chusetts asylums were unanimous in this respect. While the 
average cost per capita of the support and treatment of tle 
insane in the United States is probably about one hundred and 
seventy-five dollais, the amount expended in the Kentucky 
institutions falls considerably below this—to one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and in one case to one hundred aud twenty- 
five dollars. The cause of this seems to be more adequ:te 
attendance outside the state, for the lack of sufficient attend- 
ants is said to hold in all the asylums in Kentucky. The wise 
suggestion is made that «*a small difference in the per capita 
cost may mean just the difference between an efficient hos- 
pital for the treatment and care of the insane and a high-class 
alms-house.” Some very interesting items are to be found in 
the education of the feeble-minded. The superintendent cer- 
tainly seems to have hold of things by the right end. In 
speaking of a class of twelve idiots, who had been sent back 
to the counties from whence they came, all efforts having 
failed to bring them up to the requirement of the law, he 
says: ‘It is not to be supposed that these children were not 
at all improved. On the contrary, they had been taught 
many things which tended to make them happy and con- 
tented. They were made to understand the comfort of clean- 
liness and order in their habits. They were imbued with a 
willingness and purpose to help themselves, rendering them 
less selfish and exacting, relieving those who have them in 
charge of the ceaseless care and vigilance necessary to their 
support.” At the same time the same report calls attention 
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to the heinous system of farming out idiot children to whom- 
ever will take them for the state appropriation of seventy- 
five dollars each. That these children are not often exposed 
to neglect, or even ill-treatment, can hardly be hoped. They 
are capable of a very considerable education — many even 
could be brought up to the point of being self-supporting. 
As it is, it is not too much to say, with Superintendent Stew- 
art, that ‘* these poor, defenseless creatures are bound out by 
the state in many cases to irresponsible persons, without any 
adequate supervision, virtually to be owned, worked, and 
abused by them.” 


JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL. 


Tue following has been issued as a circular and sent to 
many persons who, it was hoped, would be interested. We 
gladly give it a wider circulation in LEND a Hanp : — 

‘* There is every reason to believe that the Medical School 
of the Johns Hopkins University will be opened within the 
next few years. In order to hasten the opening of this 
school, and to secure for women the most advanced medical 
education, it is proposed to raise the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, or more, to be offered to the trustees on 
condition that women whose previous training has been equiv- 
alent to that of the preliminary medical course of the Univer- 
sity be admitted to the school, whenever it shall open, on the 
same terms as men. 

‘*The Johns Hopkins Hospital is already open and fully 
organized. Its buildings, which cost one million six hundred 
thousand dollars, are especially planned for scientific pur- 
poses, and it has its own separate endowment of three million 
three hundred thousand dollars. It is admitted that the pro- 
fessors and students of the medical school attached to this 
foundation will have unusual opportunities to carry on scien- 
tific research and higher medical studies. 

‘* It is not expected that the medical school of the Johns 
Hopkins University will take the place of the medical schools 
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for women now in existence, but rather that it will afford to 
women in America those opportunities for advanced medical 
training which they are at present compelled to seek in the 
great foreign schools of Vienna, Paris, and Switzerland. — It is 
believed that the object thus proposed will seem of the greatest 
importance to the friends of the medical education of women 
in all parts of the country. There is every reason to think 
that, should the medical school open without women among its 
students, it would be difficult to secure their admission later. 

** An attempt will be made to raise the money by the autumn 
of 1890, and all contributions will be regarded as conditional 
on a total contribution of at least one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and on the acceptance of the condition by the trustees.” 

To this clear statement may be added some extracts from 
an address by Dr. Emily Blackwell, which show forcibly the 
need of such opportunities in this country as it is proposed to 
provide : — 

*¢In Europe all the great medical schools are connected 
with hospitals. In England no medical school can, by law, 
be established without a hospital of at least one hundred beds 
as a foundation. Hospital and laboratory study are an essen- 
tial part of the course. 

‘¢ Thus, in the school at Zurich, to which so many of our 
women students resort, the class visit daily in the hospital 
wards, and observe disease and its treatment with clinical 
lectures. In the case of those who die, the students see in the 
autopsy-rooms the changes of the organs which have pro- 
duced the symptoms they observed in life; in the laboratory 
they see the microscopic examination of the same organs. 
Thus they become familiar with the course of disease from 
first to last, and have the fullest possible practical illustration 
of their lectures. 

‘¢ Without an endowment no college can establish a hospital 
and laboratories, the most costly elements of the medical 
course. Nor, if dependent entirely on the fees of its students, 
can it afford to make quality, rather than numbers, its aim. 

‘* But even our best colleges do not yet demand the equiv- 
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alent of the European schools in previous education, length 
of time, and obligatory hospital and laboratory study. 

‘This is what the Johns Hopkins University proposes, for 
the first time, todo. It can do so because it already has an 
admirable foundation in its hospital and laboratories, which 
have been built up at a cost of above five million dollars of 
expenditure and endowment. 

‘* No other college has such an endowment to start with. 
It is, therefore, able to make the highest demand as to quali- 
fication of its students. It proposes to establish virtually « 
five or six years’ course, two years of which are to be spent 
in preliminary scientific training by all who have not received 
an equivalent training elsewhere. It requires, also, an edu- 
‘ation equivalent to an ordinary A. Bb. degree for entrance. 

‘* Its course, therefore, is not intended to compete with that 
of other schools, but to offer still higher scientific training to. 
the comparatively small group of students who will devote 
the time and cost requisite. This, of course, will largely rep- 
resent those who now go to Europe for study. 

‘¢These advanced opportunities Johns Hopkins offers to 
men, but our effort is designed to secure them for women also. 
This can be done now, while the arrangements are being 
made, with comparative facility. 

‘The reason we have a large body of well-educated physi- 
cians, despite the comparative inferiority of our college sys- 
tem, is that our hospitals, dispensaries, ete.,— our public 
charities — offer virtually a great system of post-graduate 
instruction to men. Our best students go straight from their 
colleges into these institutions. 

‘*The question of the practice of medicine by women is 
virtually settled. It is obviously the interest of the public to. 
provide for them the best possible opportunities, and to require 
of them the highest possible standard of attainment. 

‘¢The sum which the committee ask for is small in consid- 
eration of the object to be attained, viz., the admission of 
women to the most advanced course of medical education 
which has yet been organized in America. ” 





TEN TIMES ONE. 


Look up and not down, 


Look forward 
Look out and 
Lend a Hand. 


and not back, 
not in, 


MISS BLODGETT’S CORN-BARN. 


BY J. P. HOLLAND. 


Ir originated with the Johnstown 


disaster. Miss Blodgett said she 


was getting the house ready for sum- 
mer boarders, having painters and 
paperers, and was busy as she could 


be herself, and she didn’t see how 
she could do anything; but if the 
Endeavors wanted the old corn-barn 
to put their stuff in, and would 
bring it round, perhaps she might get 
time to help pack it. She knew how 
to pack a barrel and get about as 
much into it as the next one. The 
Endeavors took her at her word, and 
that is how the work began. 

‘Land sakes alive! what you 
goin’ to do with all this trash?” was 
the first salutation, as Sarah Page 
exhibited with triumph the result of 
a week’s soliciting. ‘*’T'would cost 
a pile of money to send it all, and 
*twouldn’t do no good when it got 


there. What do those poor critters 


want of hymn-books and geogra- 
phies, I’d like to know? I guess if 
they knew the lay of their own land 
they’d be thankful, and they won't 
want no book-words to teach ’em to 
praise the Lord when they get 
Now I'll tell you 
what we'll do. We'll think what 
we should want if we was drownded 
out and hadn’t no place but this corn- 
barn to stay in. We’d want beddin’ 
and dishes and the like, fust of all. 
Now, jest let’s sort these things and 
see what’s worth while and what 
isn’t. There’s them comforters over 
there; I should ha’ known Mercy 
Billings sent ’em. It’s just like her. 
I helped tack that upper one last 
winter, and I know she said then 
that ‘somebody ’d want it if she 
didn’t.’ And now look at that flim- 
sy rig that Miss Burton’s boarder 
left behind her. She’s dragyled 


straightened out. 
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MISS BLODGETT’S CORN-BARN. 


through the wet grass and took the 
stiftness all out. You tell the En- 
deavors to come over here to-mor- 
row afternoon, and I’ll find ’em some 
work todo. We'll have this dress 
ripped up and some of this other 
stuff, and made into something use- 
ful. There are great possibilities 
here but mighty poor judgment.” 

Of course the barrel and, in fact, 
several barrels were packed and 
sent to the Connemaugh Valley, and 
the fact was duly chronicled in the 
Whiteville /?ecorder. The ques- 
tion then arose what to do with the 
refuse. 

“T don’t believe but that new fam- 
ily down by the pond would like 
some of these things if somebody 
would only takethem down. Emma, 
you always know how to do the 
right thing; go down and ask them 
if they don’t want something to 
make over for the children.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the woman 
said, ** I buy most of my things. I 
don’t have no time.” 

“T declare, girls,” said Emma 
Blake, when she met them at the 
vestry that evening, ‘I think it 
would be a laudable thing for the 
Endeavors to try and civilize that 
family. The things that woman buys 
are of the poorest material and poorly 
made, and the children look like lit- 
tleragamuffins. Put it down, Sarah, 
‘Work for the Christian Endeavor, 
civilization of the Delsartes.’ ” 
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*¢ By the way,” said Mary Finch, 
‘*have you heard that poor Aunt 
Smith has met with an accident? 
She was climbing up to get some- 
thing from the upper shelf in the 
pantry, when her chair slipped and 
let her down, and in trying to save 
herself she fell and broke her arm. 
Joe Saunders found her when he 
went after some eggs. It happened it 
was his day to go to the east part of 
the town; he told Ellen he thought 
it was a special providence that sent 
him there. You know he don’t be- 
lieve just as Ellen does, and he likes 
to plague her sometimes. She 
wanted me to ask the girls if they 
couldn’t get something nice to send 
Aunty, for she lives all alone, and 
Joe says there isn’t enough in the 
house to keep a squirrel alive.” 

‘*Put it down, Sarah, *‘ Making 
Aunty Smith comfortable.’ I should 
think we had work enough for all 
our leisure moments; and really,’’ 
said Emma Blake, ‘‘I ought not to 
spend so much time as I do. I think 
we are overdoing this thing. With 
all our religious meetings, and this 
outside work, and that convention 
coming off next month, I find that I 


am neglecting a good many home 
duties, and that mother is doing my 
work when I ought to be helping 


her.” 
vee : ’ 
‘¢ We must come and help you,’ 


said Mary Finch. ‘ What shall we 


do?” 
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“If you will help me entertain 
Cousin Marian, that is all I will ask, 
girls. We had a letter last night 
saying she would be here the second 
week in June. She has travelled all 
over Europe, and has always been 
accustomed to city ways, and I am 
afraid she will find our life dull in 
the extreme. She thinks it must be 
lovely here in June, but suppose it 
rains all the time?” 

‘¢ We'll take her down to see the 
Delsartes, and over to Aunty 
Smith’s,” said Sarah Page. 

I suppose such a_ proposition 
seemed most ridiculous, and was of- 
fered from sheer inability to suggest 
any diversion for the amusement of 
a favored city girl. In fact, the En- 
deavors suddenly lost their enthusi- 
asm. Each one instinctively began 
to compare her lot with that of the 
girl who had travelled all over Eu- 
rope, and was used to city ways; 
and each one felt a sinking at her 
heart as she thought of entertaining 
such a being in her simple country 
parlor. And yet not one of them 
but looked forward during the inter- 
vening days, with the keenest inter- 
est, to the arrival of this stranger, 
and planned for her enjoyment. 
The result was that when Marian 
King stepped from the train she was 
met by a group of what seemed to 
her particularly agreeable young 
ladies. Joe Saunders had been 


pressed into service, and appeared 
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with the handsomest turnout jp 
town, the owner being away and 
Joe in charge of the horses. “Take 
her to ride until tea-time,” Mrs, 
Blake had said, and Emma had 
invited Ellen Towne to ride with 
them. 

**Do you mind stopping just a 
minute at Aunty Smith’s? Mother 
has been making her some bandages, 
and asked me to leave them,” said 
Ellen. Then they told Marian of 
the accident, and she told them of 
the Emergency Lectures she had at. 
tended the winter before. On the 
way home they passed by the pond, 
and the little Delsartes, seeing a 
handsome carriage approaching and 
recognizing the lady who had called 
to see them, raised a whoop of de. 
light, and ran as fast as their small 
feet could carry them, the largest 
and boldest, being a boy, succeeding 
in reaching the carriage and catching 
on behind for a ride. And s0 it 
came about that they took Miss 
King to see Aunty Smith and the 
Delsartes the very day of her arrival. 
And more than that, they drove by 
Miss Blodgett’s, and Marian said, 
*¢ Q, please tell me what that queer 
building is, up on stilts. It can’t be 
an old block-house, can it?” 

‘¢ Why, that is the corn-barn,” 
Emma said. ‘‘T’ll take you in there 
to-morrow.” And so again it came 
about that, instead of making formal 
calls in stiff parlors, Marian King 
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met her cousin’s friends in Miss 
Blodgett’s corn-barn. 

“Why, girls,” she said, ‘* do you 
know that you have here all the con- 
ditions for carrying out a project 
which has been haunting me for 
months? If you could see the kind 
of people I come in contact with, in 
my rounds as an Associated Charity 
visitor, and could learn their needs as 
I do, you would find a use for every- 
thing you have here. Our greatest 
need has been to obtain the right 
atticles at the time when they are 
needed. I assure you, such a barrel 
as your Miss Blodgett packed is one 
Now, what I pro- 
pose is this: If you can have the 
use of this building I suggest that you 


in a thousand. 


use it as a storehouse, and that you 
put up shelves and divide it into 
compartments, in which everything 
shall be labelled and in readiness 
foruse. Let the people of the town 
understand that any cast-off gar- 
ments or discarded household arti- 
cles will be gratefully accepted, and 
let it be the duty of the Endeavors 
to find a use for such things. With 
a general depot all this work of 
house-to-house canvassing will be 
unnecessary. If you had a call from 
Atlanta for school-books for a negro 
school, or from a home missionary 
in the West for something to eke 
out his salary, or if there is a fire in 
town and some family rendered 
homeless, you haye only to state the 
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need in your local paper, appoint 
some one here to receive goods, or 
some one to go for them to some 
house designated, and you will find 
your work simplified in a wonderful 
degree. And then — but I won’t tell 
all I have planned.” 

“O, 
girls in concert, and Marian contin- 
ued, ‘It is of no use to pass out 
clothing to such people as those Del- 
sartes. You would have your hands 
full and your work would not be ap- 
preciated. Set those children to 
work; let them help you, or think 
Teach them to 
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go on, go on!” cried all the 


they are helping. 
thread needles, to sew on buttons, 
mend rips, and as much more as you 
can. Teach them to cook simple 
food and carry it to the sick; let a 
Delsarte girl spend her time at Aunty 
Smith’s. I will send you out pic- 
ture-books and kindergarten gifts, 
and shall depend on you for barrels 
of apples, and flowers, and chickens 
now and then. Now you may think 
my plan would overtax you, but I 
know from experience that after it 
was once under way you would ac- 
complish more, with less waste of 
time, than you do at present.” 

This seemed a bit doubtful at first, 
but the girls all wanted to try it, and 
Emma Blake carried the matter be- 
fore a general meeting of the Christ- 
ian Endeavors, for it was only a few 
leading spirits who had been active 
To their sur- 


in the work so far. 
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prise the proposition met with gen- 
eral favor, a committee was appoint- 
ed from among the young men to 
make alterations in the building, 
Miss Blodgett came to their aid with 
her clear head and ready hand, her 
boarders held a lawn-party in aid of 
the enterprise, and by the first of 
September the Christian Endeavors 
of Whiteville, N. H., had the sub- 
stantial storehouse thoroughly 
equipped with simple surgical and 


medical necessities in case of sudden 
accident, and with ready-made gar- 
ments for the destitute, and wer 
sending to Boston, every week, sup. 
plies of vegetables and farm prod. 
uce. And yet, strange to tell, none 
felt overburdened, or realized the 
great good they were accomplishing, 
Truly, as Miss Blodgett had said, 
‘¢ there were great possibilities,” and 
Marian King had used her judgment 
to good effect. 





THE FOUR AND FIVE CLUB. 


In the September number of the 
Look-out is the last chapter of the 
chronicles of the Four and Five 
Club, which were begun in the first 
number. 

Mr. Hale’s wish, in this story, has 
been to show the working of the 
four mottoes in a club of boys, and 
this club has been supposed to hold 
annual meetings of some weeks, in 
the summer-time, among the forests 
on the slope of the Kaatskills. 

It seemed desirable to the central 
board that there should be some 
hand-book for the clubs, which, in 
the form of a story, should show 
what is meant by ** Ten Times One 
is Ten.” The most common failure 


in the carrying out of club work is 
the unwillingness of clubs to enlarge 
their number by admitting new 
A club of twenty re- 
mains a club of twenty; a club of 


members. 


five remains a club of five. The 
Four and Five Club learned that if 
at the end of a year the four first 
members had asked five others to 
join them there were then nine. 

When at the end of a second year, 
the nine had asked ten to join them, 
there were nineteen. 

When at the end of a third year, 
the nineteen had asked twenty to join 
them, there were thirty-nine. Then, 
at a grand reunion, the thirty-nine 
chose in one additional member, and 
there were ForTy. It thus proved 
that ‘‘ four times ten are forty.” Or, 
in other words, the original club en- 
larged itself in exactly the propor 
tion in which the original Harty 
Wadsworth enlarged itself — ten-fold 
in three years. 

All persons interested in our clubs 
should observe that it is to failure on 
the side of recruiting that the weak- 




















ness is due which has already been 
observed by those who are curious 
as to the work of ‘‘ Ten Times One 
is Ten.” The book so called was 
published in 1870. It supposed that 
Harry Wadsworth’s funeral called 
together ten of his friends at a period 
somewhere near 1863. Each of 
these friends, in three years’ time, 
enlisted so many others — more than 
ten on the average —to the eternal 
principles of Faith, Hope, and Love, 
that there were one hundred and 
thirteen of them, and these, in three 
years more, enlisted so many that 
there were a thousand and twenty- 
three. And in 1873 there were, by 
a like increase, ten thousand and 
more. 

An easy calculation shows that 
this progress would have given one 
hundred million people in 15885, 
alive with the life which centres on 
Faith, Hope, and Love. But the year 
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1885 did not show that moral census. 

The central office was at once ap- 
plied to with the very natural ques- 
tion from an active club, ‘** What is 
the matter?” 

The central office was obliged to 
reply to that very club, ‘* Others 
have done what you have done. 
They have looked in and not out. 
They have enjoyed the * good time’ 
of their own meeting. They have 
not attempted to call in others—least 
of all, others who most needed such 
a call and stimulus into the work 
they had in hand.” 

The club thus addressed under- 
stood its failure and dissolved itself. 
Each member chose nine new mem- 
bers, and it entered on a new career 
of victory. 

The story of ‘* Four and Five” is 
affectionately dedicated to all the 
clubs, in the hope it may teach this 
central lesson. 





‘THE WANT-TO-KNOW CLUB.” 


BY HENRY 


We might have called it ‘* The 
Graduate Guild,” seeing that all the 
members had pledged themselves to 
graduate at some literary institution. 
The majority were in favor of being 
the ‘* University Club.” But the 
minister said that we must not ex- 
clude those who were looking to 


diplomas from high and normal 





C. CRANE. 


schools. So we are tagged as the 
*¢ Want-to-Know Club.” 

This is the genesis of it. Our 
community is made up of honest 
folk who have not been bred in col- 
lege halls. The minister and the 
doctor are the only ones that boast 
the degree of Master of Arts. Some 
of our people sometimes say 
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‘¢ When I was in college,” but a lit- 
tle catechising reveals the fact that 
their experience was limited to some 
terms in an English preparatory 
school attached to a college. One 
ambitious fellow had a ‘college 
diploma,” but it turned out to have 
been given for a twelve weeks’ 
course in a commercial school ! 

Our minister sometimes quotes, 
‘*The hope of the world is in the 
fact that parents cannot make what 
they would of their children.” He 
has preached much on the privilege 
of fathers giving to their boys and 
girls advantages which they did not 
themselves enjoy. Once he intro- 
duced a real flesh-and-blood presi- 
dent of a college, who talked so 
agreeably about getting an education 
that the Sunday School voted to take 
a scholarship in a college in the 
state. The scholarship was framed 
and hung on the walls of the church, 
as a sort of perpetual invitation for 
some one to accept its privileges. 

One Sunday a notice was given 
from the pulpit that on the next 
Tuesday, at 5 p. m., all those who 
would pledge themselves to make a 
determined attempt to secure a di- 
ploma at normal, high, or collegiate 
school were invited to meet in the 
social room. The girls were to 
bring specimens of their own cook- 
ing; the boys were to bring their 


appetites, and such kinds of fruit 
as they could afford. A few were 


told privately to be hosts, and set the 
tables. We were delighted to sit 
down with twenty-five candidates for 
future honors. After the supper we 
elected our officers, and enjoyed a 
magic lantern. Notice was given 
that next week the club was invited 
to visit a private, but large, art gal- 
lery. We went, and, under the in- 
struction of our pastor, many for the 
first time enjoyed such a privilege. 
Our next trip was to some of the 
finest buildings in the city. We 
were taught a lesson in architecture. 
Since that day we are on the watch 
for Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian col- 
umns. At our next meeting a paper 
was read on styles of architecture by 
one of the girls; and the boys 
brought in some of their jackknife 
work. One had made a clustered 
Gothic column; another a Tuscan, 
or a Composite. The whittling was 
so well done that it was suggested 
that a set of tools might be pur- 
chased, and a room set apart for the 
use of the club in learning to make 
things. 

We have each made a promise to 
follow the suggestions of our leader 
in our reading. We have blank- 
books in which we write the name, 
author, publisher and a brief epit- 
ome of each book we read. At our 
monthly meetings we bring our 
books and discuss what we have 
read. We have a list of one hun- 
dred books, many of which are in 
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the church library, which cover the selves to foreign mission work. We 
standard works in all departments. are seeking to be a ‘¢ Want-to-Do . 
It has been suggested that those and a ‘* Want-to-Be” club. While 
who are too poor to take a thorough we are preparing ourselves for future 
course of study may be helped over uses we are sure that we are helping 
the hard places by some of the rich- to raise the standards of education 
er members of the congregation. among our mates. We hope to en- 
Three of our number have, after courage the discouraged, and length- 
much thought, decided, if God opens en the time spent in school by those 

the way, that they will give them- who do not join us. 
— Christian Union. 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


Any one who sees much of char- exposed life of the streets, and on 
itable work in a city learns that often the other the crowded, artificial life 
the only way really to help needy of an institution. Twenty-one chil- 
children is to send them out of the dren were placed in June alone. 
city to safer and happier surround- But many more good family homes 


ings in the suburbs or country. are needed to meet the demand. 
Some are getting into bad company, Will any one help us to find them? 


and must be checked before it is too These homes may be divided into 
late; some have no one at home six classes: — 
who cares for them, and are con- 1. Homes where children may 


stantly on the street; some have but be adopted. 
one parent living, who is employed 2. Free homes for a longer or 
away from home throughout the day, shorter time; that is, homes in 
or, it may be, ** works out,” and which, without charge, children may 
cannot make a home atall forachild; receive board and clothing and attend 
and many others, also, are exposed school. 
daily to a thousand evil influences. 3. Homes for older boys or girls 
To help these children the Boston where they can work for board and 
Children’s Aid Society has estab- wages, and attend school some part 
lished a Placing-out Agency to pro- of the year. 
vide good homes in the country, 4. Homes in which a mother, 
where the children may have the bringing a young child with her, 
benefit of natural, wholesome family may serve as housekeeper or o- 
life, escaping on the one -hand the mestic. 
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5. Homes in which young chil- 
dren and infants may be boarded at 
moderate rates. 

6. Emergency homes, to which a 
child may be sent on short notice 
until it can be provided for other- 
wise, the child being sent clean and 
in good condition. 

The fifth class, 
homes, must, for the most part, be 
within twenty-five miles of Boston, 
in order that parents may visit their 
children. 

Here comes in another 


the boarding 


want — 


LEND A HAND. 


money for paying board. This is 
supplied if possible by the parents, 
but it often happens that one who is 
struggling hard for a living can only 
pay in part. Any help in this line, 
as well as in finding homes, will be 
most gratefully received. 
clubs have already kindly given us 
clothing or money for board, and 


Some 


surely it is ‘*lending a hand” to 
these children in the best sense to 
help them out of the neglect and 
temptations of the city into better 
surroundings and influences. 


WHAT IS GOOD? 


BY JOHN BOYLE 


‘¢ What is the real good?” 
I ask, in musing mood. 


‘“¢ Order,” said the law court; 
‘* Knowledge,” said the school ; 
‘¢ Truth,” said the wise man; 
‘¢ Pleasure,” said the fool ; 

‘“* Love,” said the maiden ; 

‘* Beauty,” said the page ; 

‘¢ Freedom,” said the dreamer ; 


O'REILLY. 

- eile 

‘¢ Home,” said the sage ; 
‘¢ Fame,” said the soldier ; 
*¢ Equity,” the seer. 


Spake my heart full sadly : 
‘¢ The answer is not here.” 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 
‘* Each heart holds the secret ; 
‘ Kindness’ is the word.” 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Our club is called the ‘* Sunshine 
Club,” and it is composed of the in- 
fant class of the Westminster Sun- 
day School — fifteen boys and girls 
from five to ten years of age and our 
teacher. As we are so small and 
live so far apart we have no meet- 
ings except on Sunday, in connec- 
tion with our Sunday School work, 
for we think that there is no better 
lesson to be learned than that of 
helping others. 

Every Sunday we recite a little 
service, sing a ‘* Lend a Hand” 
song, repeat our mottoes and our 
pledge, and each tells what he or she 
has done during the week, by word 
or deed, to **lend a hand.” Then 
we collect the pennies, most of 
which have been earned by doing 
errands, selling candy, and in vari- 
ous other ways, repeating a little 
verse about ‘* giving”? while the box 
is being passed. We have taken 
much interest in filling our box, and 
were quite surprised, when we 
opened it in June, to find we had 
eleven dollars and eighty-nine cents. 
This we sent to the ‘* Country 
Week” of Boston, that we might 
help to make some children happy 
during the hot summer months, and 


so carry a ray of sunshine into their 
little lives. This has been our chief 
object during the winter, but besides 
this we have given some books and 
games to a street-boys’ club, col- 
lected pictures to help a club of girls 
in the Sunday School, who made 
them into pretty scrap-books for the 
hospital, and one day in June we 
met at our teacher’s home; each 
brought some flowers, and then they 
were tied up in several bunches, and 
some of us took them to the Chil- 
dren’s Home and the St. Eliza- 
beth’s Home. Now Sunday School 
has closed until September, so we 
have no meetings, but during the 
vacation each of us is keeping a lit- 
tle mite-box, the contents to be add- 
ed to our club-box in the fall. 

This is what we have done since 
January, when our club was formed 
(although we have been filling our 
box since September), but we hope 
to do more another year. 

NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Tue following is the second an- 
nual report of the Whatsoever Club 
of King’s Daughters connected with 
the Third Universalist Church of 
North Cambridge: -— 
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In looking over the reports of the 
bi-monthly meetings held by our 
club I cannot but feel we have made 
some progress in this our second 
year of work. 

We have increased the member- 
ship to nineteen. 

We still continue in the work or 
visiting the sick and carrying some 
delicacy or flowers to them. A cir- 
cle of Bethany Sisters has been 


formed from our club, and the 


required annual assessment of sixty 


dollars was raised for the support of 
the Bethany Home. 

We added a new feature to our 
meetings last winter, that of sewing. 

We made four dresses and repaired 
several others. While engaged in 
this work one of the members read 
aloud, which greatly added to the 
interest of the meetings. 

I give the names of the books we 
read, as I think others might enjoy 
reading them: ‘** Witch Winnie, a 
Story of a King’s Daughter,” 
‘* The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” and 
‘6 Patsy.” 

It has been our custom to answer 
to roll-call by some short selection 
taken from newspaper or magazine. 
These, being collected, have formed 
quite an interesting scrap-book. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
AFTER a separation of two months 


the members of this organization 


LEND A HAND. 


met on September 27th, 1889, to 
consult on plans for the coming year. 
The work decided upon was as fol- 
lows, differing slightly from that of 
last year : — 

First: The charge of the Sunday 
School; the duties of all who un- 
dertook this branch being those of 
providing officers and teachers for 
the school, not necessarily from their 
own number; seeing that the libra- 
ry was put and kept in order; and 
giving the children a monthly party, 
besides the usual Christmas enter- 
tainment. 

Second: That of providing two 
teachers for the Sewing School of 
this city; the giving and dressing of 
ten dolls for the school tree, and the 
distributing of rememberances to 
the poor at holiday times. This Ten 
was amalgamated with that known 
last year as the ‘* Kindly Thought 
Ten.” 

Third: That of calling on those 
who come strangers in our midst, 
and making the church seem as much 
a home to them as possible. To this 
duty was added that known last year 
as ** Anti-slang work.” 

It was also decided that for social 
purposes we would have parties 
among ourselves at the holidays of 
Hallow E’en, Christmas, and Val- 
entine’s Day, the first and last to be 
held at the houses of some of our 
members, the Christmas party to be 
at the church. 
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vice- 


New officers — president, 
president, and secretary — were ap- 
pointed for the year, in place of those 
whose terms had just expired. 

These plans, laid out at the be- 
ginning, have, on the whole, been 


very well carried out. The Sunday 
School Ten have been very faithful 
in their undertakings. The Sewing 
School Ten has but once during the 
year failed to send its two teachers 
on Saturday afternoon. The Call- 
ing Ten have interested in our work 
several new girls, and have helped 
to introduce to pleasant acquaint- 
ances many others. 

Our number, as we now stand, 
has been increased from seventeen 
to twenty-five, and there are at least 
half a dozen new friends under con- 
sideration. Our for 
membership are entirely free from 
age or wealth distinction. We only 
ask that those who join us be earnest 
in their work and punctual at the 


exactments 


meetings of the order. 

As this last exactment has been 
violated constantly, and we realized 
how much depended in life on the 
enforcement of this habit, a fine of 
five cents has been imposed on all 
absences and _ tardinesses without 
valid excuse. 

Our finances are always at a very 
low ebb, as the only influx into the 
treasury is a monthly due of five 
cents from each member and the 
exactment of fines. Five dollars a 


year is pledged to the church for a 
King’s Daughter’s pew, and there 
are minor expenses to be met from 
time to time. 

Our meetings we try to make as 
interesting as possible. They open 
always at 6.15 with singing and a 
prayer. Generally some bit of poet- 
ry, elevating in thought or beauti- 
ful in expression, is read, followed 
by discussions from members of arti- 
cles or extracts from books that they 
have just perused. Time is always 
given for reports and business talks, 
and at 7.15 we close with a song and 
benediction. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Is ir too late for the LEND A 
HAND to listen to the story of the 
work of The Helping Hands of the 
Preble Chapel Mission for the win- 
ter of 1889-90? We have delayed 
making our report, not because there 
is little to say, but because there is 
so much that it has been hard to 
choose the most interesting and 
helpful statements. 

It has been a happy winter, 
because we are ourselves beginning 
to understand our work, and are 
learning as well to interest others. 
The children have met at the chapel, 
as usual, on alternate Saturday after- 
noons, bringing with them the name- 
less record of a kind deed written 
on a little slip of paper, or a penny 
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or two to add to our working-fund. 
This fund at the beginning of the 
season never exceeds four dollars. 
In fact, we consider that amount 
very large, since it is always to be 
supplemented with a world of love 
and thoughtfulness, so making each 
penny an hundred-fold more helpful. 

At each meeting, whether there 
are six or twenty-six children pres- 
ent, we have our usual songs, our 
little talk with its helpful lesson, 
their questions to answer, the report 
of kind deeds, games, and at last 
the pleasant ‘‘ good-bye till we meet 
again !” 

We have successfully tried the 
plan of adopting a little invalid as 
our especial charge —a girl eleven 
years old and almost blind. She is, 
however, so sad a sufferer that it 
seems best not to dwell upon her 
illness. Each holiday season our 
thoughts first go out to our little 
girl, and we are always busy trying 
to think of some new way to 
brighten the sad life and lighten the 
burden of the kind mother who 
cares for her. At Christmas we 
sent to her a cup and saucer, a bottle 
of cologne, and a pretty round cake, 
with ** Eva” written in sugar-plums 
on the frosting. When she came to 
cut the loaf imagine her delight on 
finding inside a whole family of tiny 
dolls playing hide and seek ! 

We read aloud to her that beauti- 
ful child’s story, ‘*The Bird’s 


Christmas Carol,”—and two of 
our friends gave her a delightful 
concert of song and banjo music. 
One of the Helping Hands brought 
to her a bunch of the very earliest 
pussy-willows, tied with a_ pink 
ribbon, and how delighted she was 
at Easter with a little pot of lilies- 
of-the-valley! A group of faithful 
Helping Hands way up in the coun- 
try, too, has not forgotten to do its 
share, and Eva is happy when the 
postman brings letters from the 
children. 

The kind mother as well was re- 
membered at Easter, for with the 
help of a friend we were able to buy 
a picture to hang in the sitting-room. 
It was a_ beautiful picture — the 
sweet Mother-Mary with the little 
Christ-child in her arms. Through 
long hours, night and day, Eva’s 
mother had held her suffering little 
one, and can we forget the words of 
Jesus — ** Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these my little 
ones ye have done it unto me?” 

Other lonely and sick children, 
however, have not been forgotten. 
To one of our older girls at the In- 
dustrial school we sent a box of 
pretty things. The dearest of dolls, 
dressed by the children themselves, 
was sent during the holidays to one 
of our invalids, and best of all Miss 
Dolly’s name was ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas!” Again, a baby-doll knocked 
at the door of another little girl on 














the 14th of February, and, strange 
to say, her name was ‘ Valentine!” 

So here and there, in many sad 
places, the little Helping Hands 
have carried messages of good will, 
proving indeed that there are loving 
hearts. 

As for discouragements, of course 
we have had them—some dull, 
dreary days when it seemed hard to 
see the bright side, but all the while 
we have been trying to find the light, 
and in so doing how can we but 
grow in wisdom and love? 

At the end of the season we gave 
our usual simple entertainment, and 
told the story of our year’s work. 
No admission was charged, but pen- 
nies were dropped in the little box 
placed on the table by the door. 
From the kind words that we after- 
ward heard we are certain that no 
unwilling coin found its way into 
our hands. Five dollars! and one of 
them was straightway given—togeth- 
er with a kind ** outside dollar” that 
wanted to go too — to the Fresh Air 
Society to pay the board of some 
sick child sent into the country for 
The balance of the money 


J 


a week. 
is held for this year’s work. 

Surely it was a very happy even- 
ing. Some kind-hearted friends 
shed tears, but they laughed, too, 


and so did the children. When the 


fun came to an end we all knew that 
we were better and happier, because 
we had seen the darkness and the 
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light, and felt that we had found the 
way at least a few steps ahead. 

There were four mothers who 
came to thank us and say ‘* good- 
night.” They were all of them 
hard-working women, all of them 
tired, and some sick and discour- 
aged. 

‘¢ We are glad to know what you 
are doing for the children,” said one. 
** We will try and help you at home,” 
said another, and a third, who sends 
four of her little girls to our meet- 
ings, said, ‘**Oh! I wish I could 
come, too!” Do you wonder that 
it was a happy evening, and that 
our Right Hand, who has held the 
office since she was twelve years old, 
felt that her four years of faithful 
service had not been in vain? 

In conclusion here are a few lines 
from her personal report : — 

**During the winter we have 
tried to shed a little light into dark 
places. At each meeting there has 
been some good thing learned out of 
a blackboard exercise or story select- 
ed to teach us to be kind and loving. 
One lesson was that as a candle 
lightens up a dark room so a kind 
deed makes the world brighter. An- 
other was that we do not need wings 
nor white robes to be God’s mes- 
sengers, but any one that does God’s 
work, or helps, are God’s messen- 
gers just as much. We learned that 
tender and loving children brighten 
the world just as the stars do at 
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night, and whatever we do that is 
kind and helpful it is just the same 
as doing it for Christ.” 

Selected kind deeds : — 

I gave crumbs to the birds. 

I cleaned the lamps. 


LEND A HAND. 


I lét a little boy take my mittens, 
because he had none. 

I saw two girls lead a blind man 
across the street. 

I try to be pleasant; I washed 
the dishes. 

I held a baby for a woman. 





WHAT MARY 


SHE gave an hour of patient care 
to her little baby sister, who was 
cutting her teeth. 

She gave a string and a crooked 
pin and a great deal of good advice 
to the three-year-old brother who 
wanted to play at fishing. 

She gave Ellen, the maid, a pre- 
cious hour to go and visit her sick 


baby at home; for Ellen was a wid- 
ow, and left her child with its grand- 
mother while she worked to get 
bread for both. 

She could not have seen them 


very often if our Mary had not of- 
fered to attend the door while she 
was away. 


GAVE. 


But this is not all that Mary gave. 
She dressed herself so neatly, and 
looked so bright and kind and oblig- 
ing, that she gave her mother a 
thrill of pleasure whenever 
caught sight of the young, pleasant 
face. 

She wrote a letter to her father, 
who was absent on business, and 
gave patient attention to a long story 
by her grandmother, and when it 
was ended made the old lady happy 
by a good-night kiss. 

Thus she had given valuable pres- 
ents to six people in one day, and 
yet she had not a cent.— Zhe Lit- 
tle Ones. 


she 





INTELLIGENCE. 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM THE PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


KAarKAL, SourH CANARA. 

I err home at the beginning of summer vacation cn April 
26th. I have visited several towns during the last five weeks, 
and my own ancestral home among them. I took perfect 
rest in that week and went to see my birthplace, the chosen 
home of my beloved parents in the forest of Gangamula. It 
is in ruins now, but the charms of that wild place are beyond 
description. Never was a sky more lovely and clear nor nat- 
ural scenery so grand as that of Gangamula. But with all its 
loveliness the mountain-top is very difficult to reach. It is 
very steep and covered with a thick forest of trees unknown 
in your part of America. Most beautiful and graceful of all 
the trees are the Balghi, which rise straight and tall from one 
hundred to two hundred feet high in the jungle. 

I left the home of my brother to go to Mangalore and 
Udipe. The former is a famous port on the south-western 
coast and the latter is celebrated for being the chief seat of 
the Vaishnara. I was received very kindly by the educated 
citizens of both towns. Here I worked hard to get some- 
widows, and got some of the gentlemen to promise to send 
their daughters after the monsoon in September or October. 
I may have to come here again to get these young widows, 
of whom I expect at least three or four for our school. I 
hope that by the help of the Almighty the seed sown now in 
tears may bring a rich harvest in time to come. I am taking 
a young girl with me now to study at Sharada Sadana. She 
had been betrothed when a baby, but her intended husband 
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disappeared some years ago. Nobody knows whether he 
is dead or alive. She is almost a widow, and the only child 
of a very poor Brahman widow. She is very desirous of 
having an education. 

A young child-widow of fourteen came to the Sharada 
Sadana on the very day I left Bombay for summer holiday. 
She came from Rahmi, where Miss H. had gone for a few 
days. Miss H. happened to see a Hindu lady who knew the 
girl. Through her exertions the girl’s mother and brother 
were induced to send her to our school. It was a very sad 
sight, indeed. The child looked like a skeleton, and had noth- 
ing but rags on her person. I bought new garments for her 
before I left Bombay. <A letter tells me that she is very 
happy at the Home and is growing more like a human being. 

Now fT shall tell you something of the treatment I received 
at my home. My brother and two or three cousins were very 
kind and even proud of me. Brother has promised to try 
his best and,send some child-widows to the school. My sis- 
ter, about sixty years old now, is not very much in favor of 
my work. She has a young daughter and a grand-daughter, 
both child-widows under twenty years of age. She did not 
tuke kindly to my proposal to take them with me and educate 
them in Bombay, but brother says he will try and induce her 
to send them. None of my relatives took dinner with me, 
as it is against the caste rule, but my brother let me take a 
peep in his kitchen, and sister condescended so far as to eat 
her dinner in the same hall where my food was served to me. 
They shook hands and seated themselves by me very often, 
but had always to change garments before taking food after 
they had touched me. I had to wash my own dishes and 
clean the ground with water after taking my meals. This 
will sound very strange to you, but the iron rule of caste 
demands all these observances. 

None of the learned Brahmans had any objection to my 
lecturing in their temple; so I spoke in two temples before 
large gatherings of men and women at the request of the 

3rahmans living in and near my father’s native town. 
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I must return to Bombay to take up my school work by the 
fifteenth of this month, when the vacation is over. I am at 
present caught in the monsoon here. This town is far away 
from any railway station, so I have to get a bullock cart to 
travel about one hundred miles. It will take me a week to 
reach the railway station. 





SMALL HOLDINGS. 


[From the London Times of June 19.] 


Tue report of the Select Committee on Small Holdings, 
appointed in 1888, and twice re-appointed, was issued yester- 
day. It discusses at some length the existing distribution of 
land in Great Britain, the causes which have led to the pau- 
city of small holdings now deplored by all who have given 
attention to agricultural affairs, and the means by which the 


number of these holdings may be increased. The main conclu- 
sions of the committee are, however, conveniently given in a 
summary at the end of the report. It will be seen that they 
strongly affirm the national importance of extending the sys- 
tem of small holdings, and maintain that the intervention of 
the Legislature is called for by the special circumstances of 
the case, and justified by considerations affecting the well- 
being of the whole community. At the same time they rec- 
ognize the doubts and difficulties that surround the subject, 
and recommend that any legislation of the kind they suggest 
should proceed tentatively and with caution. Their scheme 
is, generally, that a sum not exceeding five millions should be 
placed at the disposal of the local authorities by way of loan. 
Out of the money thus provided these authorities are to 
advance to intending purchasers of Jand sums not exceeding 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the purchase price. Repay- 
ment of these advances is arranged for on a novel system. 
Instead of repaying principal and interest by equal yearly 
instalments, the borrower is to pay off in that way only a 
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certain proportion of the loan, the rest remaining as a per- 
petual charge upon the land. This is, in fact, the principle of 
the Scotch feu, the only practical difference being that the 
larger part of the cash price payable is advanced on mortgage 
by the vendor. When the mortgage is paid off there will 
remain an unpaid portion of the original cost of the land, 
which will be represented by a quit-rent payable in perpe- 
tuity. It is not quite clear why the committee should desire 
to introduce incidentally a system which, though popular 
north of the Tweed, has never taken root in England. Some- 
thing not very dissimilar does obtain in some parts of the 
north of England, but the feu cannot be considered an Eng- 
lish institution, nor is it certain that English people will take 
kindly to its introduction. The scheme is recommended on 
the ground that it is an unobjectionable way of meeting the 
claim for land nationalization; but it may be said on the 
other hand that it amounts to giving a dangerous sanction to 
that principle while withholding anything like full recogni- 
tion. It is also said that by the proposed system the rate- 
payers will ultimately derive direct relief from the establish- 
ment of small properties, and will thus be stimulated to 
undertake the task. But although the quit-rents will form a 
source of annual income it must not be forgotten that they 
involve an investment in permanence of the rate-payers’ capi- 
tal. That portion of the purchase-price which the quit-rent 
represents must either be repaid to the treasury in excess of 
the money repaid by the purchaser to the local authority, or 
the rate-payers must remain saddled in perpetuity with inter- 
est upon an unpaid loan. In the first case the rate-payers of 
the present day will have to invest capital to provide an 
income for the rate-payers of the future. In the second case 
there would seem to result nothing but needless complication, 
and the keeping open of accounts which had better be closed. 

The committee refer to the economic causes which have led 
to the diminution of occupying ownerships. But the main 
cause is precisely that to which we have just referred. The 
smaller a man’s capital the more necessary is it that he should 
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obtain a good return, and the very lowest return to be got is 
that upon money invested in land. Consequently, when he 
becomes pinched for money he is driven to look out for a bet- 
ter investment. The whole thing is perfectly simple, but also 
perfectly inevitable. There is always a tendency to rebel 
against these simple and inevitable things, and to assume that 
if this or that law could be altered all would be,well. Entail 
and settlement Jaws are the pet abhorrence of land reformers, 
but they really have very little to do with the matter in hand. 
They tend to make the holding of large estates more desirable 
for men of wealth, and to that extent they enhance the price 
of land, and increase the temptation for poor men to part 
with what they have. But their abolition would scarcely do 
more than favor the creation of numerous considerable estates 
in place of a smaller number of very large ones. It would 
not appreciably affect land distribution in the small patches 
which alone concern the poor man. To increase the number 
of small farms is a far more hopeful and practicaole mode of 
putting the means of advancement within reach of the agri- 
cultural population. Thanks in great measure to the dog- 
matic teaching of a popular school of political economists, a 
movement went steadily on for many years in the direction of 
consolidating farms. It turns out that the popular economists 
did not know everything, and many a landowner now bitterly 
regrets the effect of their teaching. It is no easy matter, 
however, for landowners to retrace their steps. To recreate 
small farms means to lay out a great amount of money upon 
houses, farm-buildings, fences, and roads. In many cases 
the outlay is wholly beyond the landowner’s means, and in 
most cases the return is more or less doubtful. It does not 
seem to have been sufficiently considered by the committee 
that, where small farms with their appliances are absent, 
small holdings cannot be set on foot without investing consid- 
erable sums in houses and buildings in addition to the sum 
required for the land. 





SIDNEY’s «‘DEFENCE OF POESY.”* 


IN calling attention to this admirable edition of one of the 
standards of English literature we have not merely to speak 
of Sidney and Professor Cook. The little book illustrates 
one of the quiet revolutions in publishing which are going 
steadily forward, and which many people of the first intelli- 
gence do not yet understand. That is to say, there is grow- 
ing up a large body of very intelligent persons in very 
close connection with the immense public school system of 
the country. These people} do not have a great deal of 
money, but they mean to ‘ get the best,” as the fine national 
phrase puts it. What follows is that truly enterprising pub- 
lishers, like the Messrs. Ginn, are bringing forward a series 
of standard works, admirably printed and edited, in the first 
instance for the use of teachers, but practically for the bene- 
fit of all literary people. And these standard editions go 
into circulation at singularly low prices. From this state of 
things what results is that it is now far easier to obtain many 
of the actual handbooks of English literature in reliable edi- 
tions than it was ten years ago. 

Sidney’s book is quoted by; people who never saw it, and 
some of the central suggestions of it have become common- 
place. No matter how often one has read it he is sure to 
read it again if he find it, by good fortune, in his travelling- 
bag when he is taking a journey. The wisdom, the humor, 
and in some parts the pathos of it, are unsurpassed, and one 
closes his eyes to think what a curious England that was 
when, with Shakespeare living, Sidney thought that the gen- 
eral drift of public opinion was as much opposed to poetry 
as we think the drift of public opinion in America is now 
opposed to slavery. Sidney is in admirable hands when Pro- 
fessor Cook edits him, and it is clear that his work in editing 
has been a labor of love. 


*** The Defence of Poesy ” otherwise known as An Apology for Poetry. 
—” with introduction and notes, by Albert S. Cook. Boston: Ginn 
0. 





CATALOGUE OF THE PRATT INSTITUTE.* 


Peor_e who are really interested in industrial education — 
and there are some such people — should send for this cata- 
logue as a sort of handbook as to what it is which is to be 
done. There is so much nonsense talked about industrial 
education that one’s heart sinks when he undertakes to speak 
about it. People really think that one of the great problems 
of the nineteenth century has been solved when a few bright 
boys have put into the cellar of a grammar school and taught 
how to make a mortise. But the Messrs. Pratt are not such 
fools, and Mr. Pratt, who has founded this institute, and who 
has endowed it with more than princely liberality, has, with 
his associates, studied out the problem of industrial education 
so that, in the Pratt Institute, thorough work is done, and 
hundreds of men and women are being trained to do the work 
that God has for them to do in this world. What is called 


the catalogue contains plans of the buildings, careful details 
as to the courses of instruction, and does not so much as con- 
tain the names of the pupils. The reader will get some idea, 
however, of the scale on which the work is carried on when 
we say that there are nearly a hundred teachers engaged in 
the different departments. 





* Catalogue of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1890-91. 





MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 
Tue Mohonk Indian Conference will be held at Lake 
Mohonk, New York, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
October 8, 9, and 10, opening at 9 o’clock a. m. 





THE J. C. M. INSTITUTE. 


I, LIKE other men, remember the home of my boyhood with 
pleasant reminiscences of the twenty-five years I lived there, 
doubly so, as every family on our street of twenty houses 
owned the house they lived in. How great the change when 
I could count eleven saloons in the twenty heuses, and I then 
made up my mind that as soon as I was able I would redeem 
the street and have the occupants as respectable as when I 
lived there, and if unable to do that I would not abandon my 
efforts until I find as many respectable people on Causeway 
Street as in the days of my boyhood. This last I have accom- 
plished with the assistance of Mr. O. M. Taylor, and do not 
yet despair of seeing the street take the rank it held in the 
days when every house had respectable and honored people 
occupying it. 

Five years ago I opened a Boys’ Home (with fifty beds), 
free of all denominational influences, and from that fact never 
received the moral support of the churches, and I could never 
keep it more than two-thirds full. I also found that there is 
not much ‘* charity” needed in Boston, even for poor, home- 
less boys, unless sick ; all that is needed by any one in health 
is a helping hand, and that we gave them in home comforts 
and advice. Results: three-fourths of my boys had money 
in some bank, one boy over eight hundred dollars, saved in 
four years. 

Three-fourths of them were either attending evening school, 
or in the home every night, and only one was discharged in 
four years. 

_ Two years ago I opened at the same place —as I had five 
houses there— my J. C. M. Institute, open every evening 
and Sundays, with Mr. Taylor as manager. The store we 
opened for this use was fifteen by fifty-five feet. Our enter- 
tainments consisted of reading a chapter from the Bible, then 
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discussions, hymns, and songs, with no collections or fees 
received. 

I was unwilling to make it denominational, as I was con- 
vinced of the impossibility of thus making it successful, as 
every intemperate person and persons from our institutions if 
Catholic are unwilling to become Protestant, and if Protes- 
tant are equally unwilling to become Catholic, even if they 
do not go to any church, but feeling convinced that they must 
first become moral Christians, and then they would be more 
devoted denominational ones, and would generally follow the 
instruction received in their youth and attend the church of 
their parents. I considered it a crime to allow these persons 
to go back to their past life to find friends who would respect 
and sympathize with them. The result was that three lead- 
ing denominations of Boston ignored my little institute, and 
would give it no moral support, but having the people with 
us, and being with the people, we prospered beyond any past 
or present enterprise of the kind, and hed to enlarge our 
room three times, and last evening dedicated our old hall 
again, as it is now double its size, which we had not occupied 
ayear; the present size is forty-two by fifty-five feet. To 
make it more attractive and useful we six months ago aban- 
dloned the Boys’ Home, and that enabled the J. C. M. Insti- 
tute to offer home comforts to many men that had no home, 
giving them a hair mattress and spring bed in rooms with two 
and three beds, and a hot bath, all for twenty-five cents for 
twenty-four hours. 

We have prospered from the first, as you can see, as we 
were right, and worked hard for the confidence of our guests 
after as well as before their new life was developed with our 
help, confirmed by our having some nights not an empty bed, 
and they taking a mattress on the floor Jefore they would 
leave us strangers. They asked us to keep them in fellowship 
and allow them to have a Reform Club. We organized the 
J.C. M. Reform Club. This club is in full fellowship with 
all reform clubs in the state, and has developed a life unheard 
of in reform, as at that time it was the largest club of its age 
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in the state. The men and women enjoy it so much that they 
are as one family; this we confirmed by a supper we gave 
June 25th, hoping to have thirty or forty to attend. We fur- 
nished the best of all kinds of meats, fruits, and pastry, 
equal to Parker’s or Young’s in quality, the club members act- 
ing as waiters. We also gave a musical and dramatical enter- 
tainment, all for twenty-five cents. The rush was so great 
we had to set the tables four times, serving over three hun- 
dred people, and both sides of the street were crowded from 
seven to ten to hear our music and entertainments. We had 
to take down a partition to give additional means of reaching 
the hall by the back stairs, and not five per cent. left the hall 
before it closed. 

Now you see I have as many respectable persons on Cause- 
way Street as when I lived there during the days of my boy- 
hood, and I do not despair of yet being able to have every 
house as respectable as in the old times. If I can do all this 
with the assistance of one man, Mr. Taylor, —as he has had 
the whole charge of it as much as if he owned it, and I never 
dictate, only advise, — what a field there is for others to do 
as we have done, and what a city Boston would be if they 
did it! : 

We have no right to hoard the earnings of any eapital we 
may have acquired by labor or economy, but should spend it 


on suffering humanity, as a diseased mind is easier to relieve 
than a diseased body, as it is a mental disease acquired by 
misfortunes, and the other is disease acquired by overwork, 


exposure, or inheritance. 

Now, from my observation, all churches are doing much 
good to those who can help themselves, but the question 
is, are they doing as much good as they could if they were 
more liberal with theit moral support to those that need it in 
trying to take the first steps into a Christian life, which is a 
moral life. I think many of them cannot show as good a 
record as the little J. C. M. has, and I anticipate that the 
record of the coming year will double the results obtained 
during its past two years, as the first year our floor-space was 
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eight hundred and twenty-five square feet, and at the opening 
of our third year we have six thousand three hundred and 
forty-five square feet of floor. 

The antagonism of the denominations did not come from 
any caste or personal dislike to me, or to Mr. Taylor, as he 
has been an active church member for many years in one of 
the three leading denominational churches quoted, and a 
church different from my own, but was purely denominational 
—‘‘we must have it of our denomination or we have no inter- 
est in it.” This makes me think again of the days of my boy- 
hood, and feel that the denominations have not developed 
much in liberality of union since then. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher lived at the West End, and, there 
being then no Staniford Street, he compelled his children to 
go through Leverett Street and Green Street to Bowdoin 
Square, down Cambridge Street to Hancock Street, to go to 
the Common, as on Lynde Street was Dr. Bartol’s church, 
and that they must not go by. 

One of Dr. Beecher’s children told this little fact in Dr. 
Bartol’s church, freeing me from malice in quoting it, and 
showing that if more liberality was shown by the denomina- 
tions one to another, a better religious reform would be found, 
and many more be raised from vice to respectability. We all 
admit that the Rebellion would never have existed if we had 
travelled as much before it came as we did during the five 
years that it existed, as we found that we were all about alike, 
and no great difference in us by comparison, than we recog- 
nize by my closing, as I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
A. L. MURDOCK. 
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Sample copies of Lend a Hund sent on the receipt 20 cts. in postage stamps. 
Covers for binding Vol. I, II, III, IV, antique half leather ° 
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Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the 
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JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 

We publish, on the Ist of October, a large engraving of the 
portrait of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, from the picture in the American 
Unitarian House. 

This portrait is that most approved by the family. 

We shall send a copy, by mail, to every subscriber to Lenp a 
Hanp, whose subscription for next year is paid immediately. 

New subscribers may receive either this priut or our etching of 
Father Damien, which has been pronounced the best portrait pub- 
lished ; or our print from Renouf’s picture : 
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Either print, when framed, is a handsome ornament for a vestry, 
or Sunday-school room, or the home. 
Copies may be purchased, and will be forwarded by mail, care- 
fully packed. 
Price, $3.00 for a copy in India paper; $2.00 for early proof. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 





